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COPY of the Report and the Evidence taken before the Commission 
appointed to inquire into the Merits of the Western Harbours of 
Ireland, for the Purpose of Transatlantic Communication. 



— No. I. ~ 

INSTRUCTION S. 



gjj. Admii-alt}'j 11 June 1852. 

My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty being desirous to obtain the 
best information as to the suitableness of Galway Bay and the River Shannon 
for a Transatlantic Packet Station, and as to the relative merits of these ports, 
whether considered as a packet station or as a harbour of refuge, it is their tr a • t. 
Lordships’ dii-ections that you proceed with the officers named in the margin, Capt. H.^itb. 
and forthwith examine into the several capabilities of those harbours. P ' 

A Commission was appointed, in 1850, by Her Majesty s Government to 
make inquiry as to the harbours of Ireland best suited for a packet station. 

The evidence taken on that occasion respecting the ports of Galway and the 
mouth of the Shannon, (to which they gave a decided preference over all other 
ports on the west coast of Ireland,) furnish valuable material, and may be of 
service in directing you to those sources of information to which you might 
wish to refer in verification of the reports concerning them. The intimate 
knowledge you nossess, as a seaman, of all that is required for a convenient 
port, whether for access, departure, or safe and convenient anchorage, and your 
experience more particularlv in the command of steam vessels, render it unne- 
cessary for their Lordships to encumber you with minute instructions as to the 
several points to which your attention would have to be directed in order to 
determine on the merits of a particular harbom* as a packet station. 

In conducting vour inquiries, you will bear in mind that the port to he 
selected would require to be available for steamers of the largest class employed 
on a service requiring the greatest regularity and dispatch ; pd that, so as 
reerards the combining a refuge harbour with a packet station, such harbour 
should he accessible at aU times of tide, both by day and night, and m all 

iUs scarcely to he supposed that at the ports to which we have dkected 
vour attention such works can at present exist as would be essential to a Irans- 
atlantic Packet Station, and important even as a harbour of refuge, you will 
carefully examine .into this point, and report as to the nature and extent of any 
works which would be required for either of these purposes at the two ports 
respectively, and in that report you will include the works necessary to connect 
either nort with the nearest railway. _ . . 

Any'other points, not here adverted to, and which during the exammation 
may strike you as essentially bearing on the question of a western packet 
station and refuge harbour, and their necessary engineering works, and which 
it wonld seem to you as deserving particular remark, wUl be included by you 
in your report as to the general merits as a packet station and a harbour of 
refuge of the two ports of Galway and the Shannon. 

I am, &c. 

Captain Beeohey, K.N., &c. (signed) W. A. B. Hamilton. 

Board of Trade. 
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Report. 



No. II. — 



. LETTER from Captain Beeche^. 

Sfr. London, 31 July 1852. 

^ I HAVE the honour to inform you, for the information of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, that in accordance with their Lordships’ instructions, 
conveyed to me in your letter of the 1 1th June last, 1 proceeded with Captain 
Smith, R.N., and Captain Caffin, r.n., to Galway and Limerick, and there 
carefully examined witnesses, and procured information upon the several points 
submitted in your letter ; viz. 

1st. As to the relative merits of the port of Galway and the Shannon whether 
considered as a packet station or as a harbour of refuge, and as regards the 
combining a refuge harbour with a packet station, such liarbour being neces- 
sarily accessible at all times of tide, both by day and night, and in all weather. 

^ 2dly. As to the nature and e.xtent of any works which would be required for 
either a Transatlantic Packet Station or a harbour of refuge at the two ports 
respectively, and as to the works that would be necessary to connect either port 
with the nearest railway. 

3dly. As to the suitableness of Galway Bay and the River Shannon for a 
Transatlantic Packet Station, taking into consideration that the port to be 
selected would require to be available for steamers of the largest class, employed 
ou a service requiring the greatest regularity and dispatch. 

^ At Galway we obtained from the Harbour Commissioners and other autho- 
rities a list of such witnesses as they could recommend as capable of giving 
evidence upon the nautical advantages or disadvantages of the harbours of 
Galway and Limerick, the two ports to which our attention had been dii-ected, 
and having inspected the port as to the natm-e and extent of the works that 
would he necessary, and exhausted all the evidence at Galway, we proceeded by 
sea to the Shannon in Her Majesty’s steam sloop « Geyser,” which enabled us 
to examine the approaches and soundings off both ports. At Limerick, in the 
same manner, we examined such evidence as the Harbour Commissioners and 
Chamber of Commerce and other authorities furnished, and with the aid of 
a small steamer examined the harbours of Foynes and Tarbert. 

From Limerick we retttraed to Dublin by railway. 

At both ports we received from the Harbour Commissioners and other local, 
authorities the greatest attention and assistance. 

I beg to enclose copies of all the evidence and other documents bearing upon 
our inquiry, and also the report which we have founded upon this evidence, in 
connexion with that taken before the late Transatlantic Packet Commission, 
and to request that you will be pleased to lay the same before the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty. 

I have, &c. 

_ , „ (signed) F. W. Beechev. 

To the Secretary of tne Admiralty. Captain. 



— No. III. — 

REPORT of the Committee appointed to inquire into the Suitableness and 
Capabilities of the Ports of Galway and the Shanncm for a Transatlantic- 
Packet Station in connexion with a Harbour of Refuge. 

Pursuant to the instructions contained in your letter of 11 June 1852, 
we have the honour to ti-ansmit, for the information of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, our report as to the relative merits of the ports of 
Galway and the Shannon for a Transatlantic Packet Station available for 
steamers of the largest class employed on a service requiring the greatest 
regularity and dispatch. 

In the selection of a port for this purpose, especially upon a naturally 
boisterous coast, so much depends upon the comparative safety and expedition 

with 
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Tvitli which a wessel when arriving can be got within the Irants of her pott, or, 
when clear of her anchorage, on departure, can be got out to sea clear ol the 
land on either side of her, that we have entered upon a comparison ot the 
merits of the two ports above mentioned, with a view to tins important feature , 
first, the entrance of the Shannon, situated only 32 miles from the outer horn 
of the Great Bay, formed between the Blaskets and Slyne Head, and havii^, 
ftom the Blaskets on one side, and for a distance of about 15 miles on the 
other a bold precipitous coast, which may be safely approached at a.ny time 
when it would be prudent to run for a port at all, and above dl, having that 
part of the coast on the west lying in such a direction as to form a natural 
protection from the southerly and south-westerly gales, so formidable from the 
thick weather which attends them, are circumstances that peculiarly render the 
situation of the Shannon preferable to that of the port ot Galw^ l for d must 
he evident that when gales are blowing from the south-west, and when the coast 
is enveloped in mist, the danger of approaching the land is greatly dimimsM 
by the comparatively smooth water which would be fo™d at such a time 
between the Shannon and the Blaskets, as compared with that which i.ould 
occur upon a coast opposed to the fuU force of the gale ; moreover, when this 
portion of the coast becomes a lee shore, the wind is from he nortli-wes„ a 
quarter in which the gales are generally accompanied by clem- weathei , and 
when the port may, under such circumstances, he safely approached. 

Galway; on the other hand, with the exception of the last-mentioned featme 
of betog safely run for. does not possess any of the other advantages tor 
although the Arran Islands are bold and high, yet if m attempt were to 

huv the shore on either side of the actual hmits of the mouth of the poH, foi 
the°purpose of shelter, or if it were attempted to make the land m “ther of 
those directions, it would be at the risk of encountermg the dangers of Mtd 
Bay on one side, and of the Skuds and other rocks on the other, dangers which 
preKut themselves in their worst form, viz., of reefs and isolated rooks sur- 

M?ch hL‘*been''Sd by some of the witnesses at SgM b'rdete^ 

the sonndinvs off that port, hy which the position ot a vessel might be deter 
m?nedTtatC?eteing to the Admiralty surveys, we do not discover a^- such 

mai-ked distinctions as would warrant a ship ™ ™but^when once 

The same may be said of the outer approach to L 

entered betwLn Kerry and Loop Heads, the ^adual shoalmg ot the water 
there would form a safe guide to the entrance of that river. 

Galway, it is true, has no tides of consequence, and ™ 

tage of the Shannon. To small deeply-kden vessels X°'d li^Srencf to 
Galway great claims to preference, audit is, we 

“£ed 

, rtefetouce to the 

the security and accommodation of the “4' 

venienceV landing and at 

find that neither of these ports can he ^ r^ssel tfrirat her 

Som, if“iTrly is 

for this purpose. ^ ^ -prtvTiP-? a-nd Tarbert, either of -whidi 

In the Shaunoii there are two places, roynes and afford 
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Report. afford secure anchorage at all times, but in their present state neither of them. 
— hare the landing accommodation that is requisite for the purpose. Foynes, 
although contracted for such large steamers as are considered necessary for 
this service, will, we think, be found sufficiently large, with proper accommo- 
dation, to recommend it to the attention of their Lordships from the very 
limited works which will be required there. The entrance between the depths 
of water required by these vessels, although narrow, is of sufficient width for 
the purposes of the packets, as it has the advantage of always having smooth 
water, and lights can readily be placed in positions to afford the requisite guide 
to the pier at night, or in thick weather. 

Tarbert, although a very secure anchorage for shipping, is too exposed in 
that part of the roadstead which would require To be frequented by vessels of 
large draught of water, both for passengers to be embarked and landed in all 
weathers, and for the pui'pose of refitting and loading and discharging of the 
packets, and would require heavier works to he constructed for these purposes 
than we have considered necessary at Foynes. But with these works, which 
will be particularly described in advance, we consider that Tarbert would be 
both a convenient and safe station. 

After carefully considering the deficiencies of these places respectively, we 
have determined that to render Galway Roads secure and suitable for a packet 
station, large and extensive works would be required. It would be necessary 
to protect the anchorage by a strong pier run off from Mutton Island to the 
south-south-east to a distance of 2,500 feet nearly,* and to fill up the space 
between that island and the main ; and a basin would still further he necessary 
to ensure protection to the packets in the winter months, and when requiring 
a refit. As the railway would have to be carried along these piers to the 
packet outside Mutton Island, the masonry would require to be dressed, and 
considerable expense would be incm-red in the construction of these works and 
the basin. It has been suggested that a more convenient accommodation 
would be afforded by a pier run off from Hare Island. 

This pier would also be more convenient for the railway than the other ; it 
would obviate the necessity for a basin j and although the outer piers from 
Mutton island above mentioned would still be required, they would only be 
necessary as breakwatem, and considerable saving in their construction would 
thus be effected; but the expense of these works would be so considerable, 
that we could not recommend their construction, unless it should be found 
that such saving would be effected upon the extension of the railway through 
the town and across tiie river Corrib, and upon the basin, which in this case 
would not be required, and in the construction of the outer piers also, as would 
compensate for the outlay. In addition to these works, it would be necessary 
to pLce a lighthouse upon the Black Rock, another upon the Finnis Rock, in 
the South Channel, and to remove the Mutton Island light to the end of the 
proposed pier from that island. 

In order to assist us in reporting upon this part of the inquiry, wliieh came 
more immediately under the department of civil engineers, we requested Mr. 
Roberts, the district engineer of the Board of Works, to furnish the Com- 
mittee with his opinion as to what would be the expense of constructing certain 
works submitted to him, and also to give his own opinion as to what he would 
consider necessary for the purpose in \iew. 

His reply will be found in page 12, from which it appears that the works 
which the Committee considered necessary could not be executed under a sum 
of 227,600 and judging from the expense of these limited works, it is com- 
puted that the more complete plan before mentioned could not be carried out 
under double that sum. 

Mr. Roberts, in his reply, proposed a plan, coloured red.f which he thought 
would afford the required security, the expense of which he estimated at 
155,600 including the basin; but alter mature consideration of the last- 
mentioned plan we were of opinion it did not give that accommodation to the 
service which was necessary, and moreover, it seemed probable, from its form 
and position, that it would silt up from the outset of the water from Lough 

Corrib. 



* Plan, No. a. 



f See Plan, No. 3. 
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FROM THE GALWAY AIS"D SHANNON PORTS. 7 

Corrib. We have therefore come to the conclusion that, to adapt Galway to a 
Transatlantic Packet Station * it would require, at the lowest estimate, based 
upon Mr. Roberts’s Report, a sum of about 230,000 Z.t 

To adapt Foynes in the Shannon to the purposes required, it will be neces- 
sary to construct a pier or jetty near the present small harbour formed there, 
keeping its outer face in 20 feet water at low water springtides, to run out a small 
rubble^breakwater from south-east side of Foynes Island J to insure smooth 
water at all times at this pier, and to place lights upon the points of entrance, 
and also a floating light upon the outer limit of the tougue off Scattery Island. 
With these works the Shannon might be navigated at all times, and Foynes be 
made available for the packets. 

To assist us in these engineering questions again we consulted Mr. Grimth, 
of the Board of Works, Dublin, and Mr. J. I^ng, the district engineer, at 
Limerick, both of whose replies we have placed in the Appendix (pp. 37- 56). 
Mr. Griffith, in reply, forwarded a plan ^ which had been sent him by Mr. 
Gibbons, harbour engineer, in which he proposes to prolong the present Eastern 
pier of the small harbour into 22 feet water of the chart, and to extend its 
front laterally to the eastward to 150 feet in the whole. The estimate for this 
extension and filling in at the back, as shown in the plan,|j he considers will be 
about 3,600 Z. 

Mr Lono- submitted a plan of a pier on the western side of the small harbour, 
and a groyne from the Island of Foynes,^ and estimated tlie expense of these 

works about 45,000 Z. * * _ t, • i u m t? j n 

Another plan for the adaptation of roynes was submitted by .Mr. Randall, 

the harbour master of Limerick, tt . i • *.i. i. 

Giviuu- these plans full consideration, we have come to the conclusion that, 
by an extension of the pier proposed by Mr. Gibbons, so as to give 800 lineal 
feet clear space of wharfage (of which 650 feet by 50 feet wide, would be in 
addition to his proposed plan), would afford all the required accommodation for 
a single line of weekly packets ; J X ^ small breakwater or groyne run 

off from the east end of Foynes Island would insure smooth water at ail times 

to the packets lying at this pier. . j u 1 1 

Under the impression that this port wiU be found verj* limited, should an 
increase of traffic take place, we refrain from recommending the construction of 
any works not absolutely necessary, and more especially any of a costlv nature. 

Ilie expenses of the plan proposed by the Committee, talong Mr. Gibbons s 
estimate of his work as a guide, and Mr, Long's estimate of the grope, woMd 
he somewhere about 12,000 f. or 13,000/., independent of the stagmg to the 

■westward of the small harbour. § ^ i n -i * 

With reference to the connexion of Foynes with tbe Limerick Railway to 
Dublin, it will be seen by the evidence of Sir Matthew Bamn^on, that there 
are no engineering difficulties, and that a company would no doubt be formed 
to carry iSto execution a Hne of way which has been already surveyed, and tlie 
plans lodged in the Parliamentary Office in London. 

In this statement we find the distance to be about 24 statute miles, and by 
the estimate of Mr. Kearney, the contractor, it is shown that the cost of con- 
structing a single line would be about 4,011 Z. per ^e, ]]J| making abou 
96 300 /. for the line of railway from Foynes Harbour to Lunenck. 

It has also been submitted to us t K that an electric telegraph might be car- 
ried from Foynes to Kerry Head, which would extend the commumcatiou xnth 
the packet as far as the 10 ^ degree of west longitude, or if carried to Brandon 
Head, to the 1 1 degree, and this at the cost of about 30 Z. per mile. 

Tarbert, the other port in the Shannon, which we have mentioned as capable 
of being rendered suitable for a packet station, would require a 



• See Plan, No. 3. , ■ n > a • o 

t Independent of the extension of the railway or any other works alluded to m p. 8. 

I See Plan, No. 4. « See Plan, No. 5. II Append.*, p. 37- 

if See Plan, No. 6. •• See his evidence, p. 55- . "I 

I I In the Plan, No. 4, -we have drawn an additional line of stagmg to the westward of the snnal 

harbour, in case it might be required hereafter. . - 

§ § This estimate is also independent for the expense of tbe extension of tbe railway from Lunenck, 
96,300 and also of the vrorks mentioned in p. 8. 

B II 5ee Plans, &c. ; also statement Ilf Mr. Kearney, p. 60. 

f ^ See Report of Harbour Commissioners of Limerick ; also Mr. Long’s evidence, p. 55. 
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Report. constructed for the reception of the packets when refitting, or taking in or 

■ discharging cargo, and in addition a pile staging or pier as a temporary place 

to land and embark passengers and mails.* 

With these additions Tarbert would be rendered a safe and convenient station, 
and would possess the advantage of Foynes in having: capabilities of extension 
of its works, should the exigencies of the port at any time require it. 

With reference to the port of Tarbert, we submitted to Mr. Long, the district 
engineer, the works, which, as before mentioned, would in our opinion be 
necessary for the requirements of the packets, and requested him to supply a 
plan and estimate of the cost of constructing such works. In reply we received 
from him the following remarks : j' 

“ As regai’ds Tarbert, the same advantages do not exist as at Foynes ; it is 
more extensive, but not so well sheltered, which would therefore render it 
necessary to construct works of a more extensive character, and as the facilities 
for building are not so easily obtained there, the works would be more costly ; it 
is, however, a most excellent and favourite anchorage, and to render it available 
for the purposes_ of a Transatlantic Packet Station, I am of opinion that a float- 
ing dock, accessible at low water neaps, for vessels of 20 feet draught, would 
be necessary, together with a timber staging, accessible by such vessels at all 
times of tide.” 

The cost of the floating dock he estimated at about 55,000 L and the stagino- 
20,000 making a total of 75,000 

To connect this port with the railway at Limerick, we again refer to the plans 
and sections of the railway already lodged in the Parliamentary Office, and by 
an estimate submitted by Mr. Kearney, it appears that a single line can be 
carried through from Limerick, at 4,01 W. per mile, making upon the whole 
136,388 the distance from Tarbert to Limerick being 34 miles. 

'V^Tiile our report was in progress, we received a communication from Mr. 
Stokes, the county surveyor of Kerry, enclosing a resolution of the grand jury 
of the county of Kerry § to erect a pier at Tarbert, for the accommodation of 
large sea-going steamers, and enclosing a plan j] and estimate of the work. 

Upon an examination of this plan, it was found the pier could only have 1 7 
feet water alongside of it at low water, which would not be sufficient for the 
dass of vessels required for the packet service ; also its form appeared ob- 
jectionable, inasmuch as it was open to the south-east wind, which would 
re^er it very inconvenient for vessels lying alongside it at such times. 

The expense of tlie construction of this pier was estimated at 10,300 1. 

In the evidence of Mr. FitzGerald it will be seen that he proposes, in the 
event of a station being at Tarbert, the construction of a line of railway direct 
from Tarbert to Tipperary, and describes the advantages it would possess over 
the other line to Limerick, but the Committee do not consider this to be a 
matter which is intended to be brought under their consideration, farther than 
it^shows there would probably be no difficulty in connecting Tarbert either wav 
with the great line of railway through Ireland. It is to be observed that Tarbert 
would partake of the same advantage or distant communication with the packets 
by means of electric telegraph, as Foynes. ’ 

With reference to the ports of the Shannon, we have to remark that they 
possess the advantage of having a capacious basin at Limerick,^ adjoining the 
nver, sufficiently wide and deep at its entrance to receive the class of packets 
^qmred at high water, at all times, when needing repair ; and that the Harbour 
Commissioners have ordered the removal of some small obstructions which 
might possibly prevent impediments to the passage of such large steamers up 
the nver at low tides, and have undertaken to maintain a depth of water * * 
through^t of SIX feet at the low-water standard of the chart constructed bv 
the late Commander Wolfe, R.N. ^ 

We beg to observe, that, besides the works shown to be requisite at the' 
three different ports, it will be necessary to take into consideration, at all the 
places, the buildings which will be required for storing, warehousing, repairing, 

machinery. 



* S« Plan, No. 7. 

§ Appendix, p. 39. 



t See his Report, p. 55. J See Plan, No. 8. 

II Sec Plan, No. 9. c See Mr. Lon^s evidence, p. 54. 

• ♦ See their Letter, p, 6i. ^ 
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macLiuery, &c. &c., and other purposes of the station, should any one of them, 
at any time be selected for this purpose. 

"W’ith respect to a harbour of refuge in connexion with the packet station, 
either of the ports of Galway or Shannon may be considered as such in their 
present state to any vessel properly found in anchors and cables. But to 
such as may have lost their ground tackling, or cannot depend upon it, the 
Shannon is to be preferred, as there are several places where a vessel may be 
safely run upon the mud, or she might run up the river, as a pilot would always 
be found in Carrigaholt Roads. 

But to render the entrance of these places perfectly safe at night, it will 
be necessary to place the light, now on Airan Island, at the extreme point of 
the island which forms the entrance to the north channel of Galway Bay, to 
erect a light on the Finnis Rock in the south channel, and also to put a light 
on the Black Rock ; and to render the Shannon efficient, a floating light should 
be placed on the tongue off Scattery Island. 

Lastly, as to the suitableness of either of these ports for a Transatlantic 
Packet Station, requiring, as their Lordships have stated, the greatest regu- 
larity and dispatch, and to be accessible at all times of tide, both by day and 
night, and in all weathers. . 

We liave bestowed much time and care in the collection of evidence which 
would serve to guide us in a question of so much importance and difficulty, 
and we regret to find that the additional evidence on this subject to that 
which has been already published in the Report of the late Commission, is of 
a less satisfactory character than we could have desired. Taken, however, in 
connexion with the mass of evidence before mentioned, we have to report as 
follows In the evidence taken before the late Commission we find, in page 11, 
it stated, that, “ It appears from the evidence of the majority of the naval officers 
who have been referred to, that the navigation of the West Coast of Ireland is 
dangerous, particularly in the winter. 

“ The coast from the Mizen Head to Galway is, in nautical language, steep 
to, there being 100 fathoms of water at 18 or 20 miles off its outly ing dangers. 
It is also subject to fogs and hazy weather, and to frequent gales of wind 
blowing towards a lee shore, with high Atlantic seas, and very uncertain 
soundings.” . , , 

And in the evidence of some of the most mtelhgent witnesses who have 
come before us, it will be seen that the facts here mentioned m a great 
measure confirmed, so as to leave hut little doubt that the West Coast of 
Ireland, which first receives the brunt of the westerly gales from the Atlantic, 
and which presents a line of coast immediately opposed to the prev.aihng wind, 
is subject to higher seas and worse weather than other parts of the British 
Islands not so situated, and that weather in winch no vessel would he justified 
in running for a port, does appear to prevail to a greater extent off the western 
ports of Ireland than at other ports. , , . j 

Under these circumstances we do not feel ourselves justified in recommend- 
ing either of these ports as suitable to a service requiring the peatest regulanty 
and dispatch, and under the necessity of being run for in aU weathers, by day 
and night, being of opinion that if the required regularity were enforced, it 
would be at a considerable, risk; and in the event of any derangement to 
machinery, such as has occurred to the mail packets, this risk would be pro- 
portionably increased. , , „ . , i c - ^ 

In favour of these ports it has been asserted that there is less chance of irre- 
gularity in the deliverv of the mails from the precauhon necessary to be 
observed at present in going up Channel to avoid collisions; whilst on the 
other hand it is thought that in the route to the Channeltbick weather oc^ions 
less delay in making a landfall from the advantages which are presented by the 
various opportunities of hauling in for the land at some farourahle moment 
whilst ruming along it beween Cape Clear and the Tusltar; whereas ad tos 
would be absolute delay on the route to the western coast, irom the direction of 
the land lying at right angles with the vessel s course. , . ^4. 

In these opinions, however, we regret to have to state that tnere is a want 
of unanimity in the Committee ; one of its members thinking it probable that 
although admitting the boisterous nature of the coast before mentionc , y 
taking all things into consideration, the service wouU nevertheless be earned 
out at the Shannon with the same regularity, and with not greater risk, than 
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Report. it would be if the station were at Liverpool, as at present, or at Holyhead, if 
completed. 

Having now given the relative merits of the ports of the Shannon and Galway, 
and reported upon the works which we consider will be necessary to adapt them 
to packet stations for the large class of vessels which is considered necessary for 
this service, we beg to repeat that we have given a preference to the Shannon 
over the port of Galway, from the advantage it has in point of situation, and 
consequently of ready ingress and egress of the port, and the comparative safety 
with which the land may be made in cases of uncertainty of position, and also 
from the very small expense which would be nece.«sary to adapt either of the 
two places mentioned in that river to the requirements of a packet station. 

Of the two places in the Shannon which we have named as being either of 
them capable of adaptation to the service, we have given a preference to Koynes 
over Tarbert, on account of the natural shelter which is alreadj-^ afforded there, 
and of the readiness with which it maybe adapted to the service; also on ac- 
count of its being out of the way of vessels navigating the Shannon. 

Tarbert Road is well known as the great stopjiing-place for the trade of this 
river to Limerick, and the resort of vessels taking shelter from sea in bad 
weather ; and an inconvenience might occasionally arise on this account. It 
would, besides, require a great outlay of money as compared with what would 
be necessarj’’ at Foynes, we therefore consider it would be desirable, in the 
event of a station being determined at either of the two ports of Galway or 
the Shannon, to adapt Foynes to the purpose; but it is the opinion of the 
majority of the Co mmi ttee that neither of the ports of Galway or the Shannon 
are suitable to a service requiring the greatest regularity and ^spatch ; as from 
the nature of the coast, the prevailing winds and weather, and high seas, fre- 
quent delays both for daylight and for the weather to clear, will cause interrup- 
tion in the winter months, especially to the regular arrival of the packets, although 
we do not think it will interfere much with their regular departure. 

As regards a harbour of refuge in conne.tion with a packet station, cither 
of the ports of Galway or the Shannon can be made efficient by the arrangement 
of lighthouses, which we have already mentioned in page 9. 

The rough estimate of the expenses which will be incurred in adapting these 
ports respectively to the requirements of a packet station, based upon the 
Reports of Mr. Roberts, Mr. Gibbons, and Mr. Long, &c , which are placed in 
the Appendix, and are wholly independent of the buildings, &c., referred to in 
page 8, will be — 

Galway, for a pier and basin, say - - - 230,000 1. 

Tarbert, for a pier and basin, say - - - 75,000 1. 

Foynes, for a pier and small breakwater, say - 13,000 1. 

and to connect these ports with the lines of railway at present constructed in 
connexion with Dublin, will require the additional suras — 

For Foynes - . _ _ 96,000 1. 

For Tarbert . - . . 137,000^. 

At Galway there is already a line to Dublin, but there will he some additional 
expense in extending the line from the present terminus to the pier, for which 
there are no plans, and we have no estimate, but as it will have to cross the stream 
from Lough Corrib it will be of consequence. 

In the event of either of the ports being selected as a station, it will be 
proper to place a light upon the Foze Rock, off the Blaskets. In the evidence 
taken at Limerick, it will be seen by the masters of vessels trading from thence 
to America, and round Cape Clear to the eastward, that they would prefer a 
light upon this rock, even if it were to be the occasion of the removal of the light 
at present upon the Skelligs. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) F. W. Beechey, Captain. 

Henry Smith, {h) Captain. 

J. Craxvford Caffin, Captain. 
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Appendix. 



GALWA-Y. 



— No. 1. — 

Lettes from Rgt. Peifr Da\y. 

gjj. 23 June 1852. 

I HAVE the honour, ajreeablv to vour desire, to send you the names of some witnesses 
whom the Harbour Comtuissioners submit for examination before the Committee. 

I am, &c. 

Capt. Beechey. n. s. (signed) Peter Daly, Cluiirman. 



List of Persons to give Evidence before the Committee. 

Capt Thomas Kins, of the ‘-'Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci.” 

Cnpt. John M'Donougli, of the “ Eleutheria ” of London. 

Mr. Joseph Evans, master pilot. 

Mr. Edmund Duffy. i 

Mr. John Quinn, on the Admiralty Survey with Capt. Bedtord, 

Capt. Cosulich, of the Austrian bark “ Kalk,” now at the roa^tead ot (jalway. 

Samuel U. Roberts, C. E., district engineer under the Beard ot \V orks. 

'VVillisira Coen, a Maltese, now at the roadstead. 

Capt Williams, of the “Rhoda” of -Milford, now in dock. 

Adeitioxal Wit>*es3E3 submitted 24 June. 

Bartholomew Oliver, master of vessel. 

Augustin York, master of vessel. 

Capt Enrico Leva Andri, now in dock. 

G. W.Heman, Esq., C.E.M., Great Western Railwav. „ w^u- 

Chi-istopher York, contractor for supplying materials for pubho works, Long Walk, 
Galway. , j 

James Stephens, Esep, Mercimnts -road. g etrm an. 



— No. 2. — 

Letter li'om Rev. Peter Dahj. 



Sir, 



Galway Harbour Commissioners’ Office, 21_ June 1852. 

I ij’rrequested by this Board to eipress the aniions tvUh of the Commissjoners 4at tie 
inquiry reWve to L capabilities of this port entrusted to yon and the 
the Cdmmittee, shonld be conducted as that they may be present 1 ouS 

witnesses who will pve testimony before your tobnnal. ^ It « 

will not elicit all the information so desirable upon tins important > “J. fS 

questions affecting the rital interests of to port would be “gf 
Commissioners, who feel the importance of the inquiry to be snob that 
fee! it would be otherwise satisfactory. Your kind reply will he amonsly looked for. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) Peter Daly, Chairman. 



Galway Harbour Commissioners, 26 June 1852. 
Bssshtd, Thai if the Committee feel the e-iidenoe .already- offered has enahW them to 
form a oorreet judgment on the points of their inquiry, the Harbour OommiMionem We 
-o wish t" their Isbnnrs hv sending up other witnesses, and snggestmg respect- 



form a correct judgment on the points ol tlieir inquiry, ine xiaiuou v- rpsnpnt 

no wish to protract their labours by sending up other witnes«,s and 
fuDy, that when eiamining the hay and its approaches as proposed, m the Leys™, tM 
Committee would not pass bj^the vaidous safety harbours winch m the 
hare been mentioned. The Sarhour Commissioners leave the cmc m them 
inw, however, that if in the oonrse of their ciannnabons anything should appear «> "«'; 
fhSir opinion, the Harbour Commissioners may have an opportunity of snpplymg other 
evidence after the return of the Committee to London. _ _ __ „ 



iQon. 

(signed) John D’Arcy, Secretary. 
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— No. 3. — 

Letter from Rev. Peter Daly. 

Resolved, That our chairman, Anthony O’FIaherty, and P. J£. Lynch be deputed to 
wait on the Committee to tender the co-operation of the Harbour Commissioners in attain- 
ing the object of the Commissioners, and arrange with them the way in which the case of 
Galway may be made out with advantage. 

Proposed by James Browne, Esq., seconded by James Eynn, Esq., and carried unani- 
mously. 

22 June 1852. (signed) Peter Daly, Chairman. 

Board Room, Harbour Commission. 



Memorandum for the Packet Station Committee. 



Points on which the 
Packet Station Committee 
require information. 

“A steam packet station 
will require: No. 1, A pier 
protected from all sea at 
which a steamer cordd lie at 
all times to embark and land 
her passengers; she would 
be about 300 feet long, and 
draw 20 to 22 feet water 
when loaded.” 

Nos. 2 and 3. “ A dry 
dock on which such a steamer 
could be docked, and have 
her bottom examined. 

“A basin to receive such a 
steamer to load and unload 
cargo, take in coals, refit, and 
lie out of the way of ships 
in the anchorage ; it should 
admit of these vessels going 
out when deep, say drawing 
20 to 22 feet water.” 

No. 4. “A pier of that 
description in No. 1, to he 
run on from the south end of 
Mutton Island, say 2,500 feet 
from high-watermark, rubble 
on the outside, and faced on 
the inside. The present light- 
house on Mutton Island to 
be removed to the end of the 
pier.” 

No. 5. “ Means of repair- 
ing machinery and boilers of 
steamers.” 

No. 6. “ A lighthouse on 
the Black Rock.” 



Galway, 15 July 1852. 



I HATE marked upon the enclosed tracing the site which 
I think best suited for a pier at which Transatlantic 
steamers could lie at all times to embark and land 
passengers. 

I am of opinion that this pier (as marked in red upon the 
annexed tracing) should extend in a southerly direction 
from Mutton Island for a distance of 500 feet from low- 
water mark ; that the landing quay should be 700 feet in 
length, extending in an easterly direction, with a projecting 
head 200 feet in length to afford additional shelter. This, 
I conceive, would afford a safe landing place at all times, 
and the cost of construction I estimate at 65,000 1. 

A basin and saving dock can be constructed on the 
eastern side of Mutton Island, on the site shown on tracing, 
in every respect suitable for Transatlantic vessels. I have 
not been able to enter into the detail of the cost of this 
work, but am of opinion that a sum of 40,000 1. would be 
sufficient for the pm-pose. 

I estimate the expense of this pier and the removal of 
the lighthouse at 137,000 1. 

I annex a memoi-andum written sometime since for a 
friend of mine, relative to the means at present existing in 
Galway for the execution of iron-work, by which it will 
appear that no very adequate means exist for effecting any 
heavy repairs of the nature referred to ; there is, however, 
no doubt but that immediately upon the necessity arising for 
such, either the present foundry masters or others would be 
found of sufficient enterprise to establish foundries and 
boiler factories suited to the Transatlantic steamer re- 
quirements. 

I have never examined the Black Rock, and cannot state 
what the expense would be of constructing a lighthouse 
upon it, but I believe no difficulty would be experienced in 
executing such a work. 

Stone suited for the construction of the quays and docks 
referred to cam be procured close to Galway of any size 
required, and upon most moderate terms, and peculiar 
facilities exist for the, execution of masonry ; sand and lime 
are on the spot, and the Galway masons have long been 
noted for their skill and efficiency. 

The q^uay walls in the Lough Corrib navigation have 
been bufit at the following prices, including all materials : 
Ashlar facing, per cubic yard - - - 18 s. 

Rubble backing - - - - -4 s. 8rf. 

I wish it to be borne In mind tliat in replying to the 
queries put to me, I have assumed that in the first instance 
a breakwater or mole would be constructed from the land to 
Mutton Island, as I have shown on plan ; I estimate the 
expense of this breakwater at 50,600 Z., and am of opinion 
tliat it ought to be of such a massive character to to afford 
good shelter from westerly gales to the roadstead lying 
eastward of it. 



(signed) Samuel V. Roberts, C. E. 
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— No. 5. — 

Mejioeandum of Means at present Existing in Gahoaij for Repairs of Steamers, &c. 
Tnrm are three foundries in (Mway ; one, situated at the new dock, is the property of 
Mr James Stephens, and is in a most convenient situation for effeefang the repairs ^ 
steamers in the docks, but no water-power is available at its site. Some very heavy 
?as“gs have been made in this foundry, but the proprietor has had no eiperienee m the 

”*°lim™eooiid°fomdry is a small establishment, at which but a liimted amount of work is 
executed. It is conveniently situated near the docks, and admits of eitemion. 

The third foundry is situated in Cross-street, a very ineouyenieut and bad P“ition m the 
heart of the town ; the proprietors, feiffiu & Brothers, intend to elinnge then establishment, 
wdmnever there is a prospect of remunerative trade, to a site where water-power can he 
obtained for driving their machinery, by which means they will be enabled to execute 
heS^ woA at re£onable prices. The Griffins are m,ll™hts who have had much 
exoeTienee in miU-work, but not in the steam-engine or boiler-making hum I employed 
ti/s firm to make and erect the water-wheel and maoliinery at Newcastle, which work they 
have executed at very moderate prices, in a most workmanlike and satisfactory 

There is no punching, cutting, or planing machinery m any of these estabhshments. 

T uro-e steamers always caiTV duplicates of such portions of the engines as are most liable 
to fro" to gT out^of oker, and snob conld he fitted to then places by 

4e ^llfrights at pLent employed in either of the foniidries, under the snpermten- 
dhLrofthe head Lgineer belonging to snch steamers. I am not aware that either of 
the foundry musters or their men have ever been engaged m erecting or even repairin 
Se eS?S or machinery of large steamers, but this want of experience on their pai 
i^crht easily be obviated bv their getting an experienced foreman or manager, and a small 
ouSay WOU& suffice to tender cither of the foundries sufficient for any repau. -uch machi 

“'?hS’irnTboSer-m.ker's establishment in Galway, but that branch rccitiires so little 
vinital to commence, tlial it might be very easUy attached to cither foundry. 

Tthiiik toe is v«y rcasonaEle grounds for supposing that df largo steamers ftet,neuted 
the port, p7e?arationsf ould be immediately maie for cffeoting any repau-s that might be 

“ ‘C to the means available for repairing vessels, tigging, sails, &c.. I have to state that 
‘he diiDS tradino- between Galway and America have always been repaired m Galway. 
A sMuwright wfio built a large barge for mo is at present engaged m the old dock in 
pntttog iuf new keel, false keel and stem In a large foreign vessel winch was bound for 

eJrtl Muty of Mway have just built and fitted out in Gffiway a vessel of 200 

‘"TherfS^several rope manufactories and sail-making establishments. 

Itfs I understand, tile intention of the railway company to have an establislimeiit at 
with workshops adequate for the repairs of the engines and c-amages. , 

Ihavelotthesli-bLtdoubtbuttl^^ if the establishments which ^ave described^ 

-^^i^I iradwav were found incompetent for the necessaiy repairs of steamers and their 
maSery,1harL^^d^^^^^^ woulS be made up by the pAvate enterprise of other 
parties. 

15 July 1852. 



— No. 6. - 

EVIDENCE TAKEN 



lT GALWAY. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. "What is your name and occupation? 

2. MTiat has been your experience on the west coast of Ireland ? 

3 Are you acquainted with the ports of Galway and the Shannon? 

■ 4 . Have you made either the port of Galway or the Shannon in thick weather, when 
coming from sea ; if so, how often ? -d v 

5 Would you. in a steamer drawing 19i feet water, run for either Galway Bay or the 
Sha’nnon in thick weather, not haring had observations for a day or two ptevions, trusting 
to the deep-sea soundings ? 

6 Is the Bay of Galway or the Shannon of such a nature that you would mu for them 

iu clear weather either by day or night, in a steamer, without havmg made any pievious 
landfall? ,, 

? Are the soundings off either the Bay of Galway or the Shannon a si^oient gmde to 
those ports in thick weather ; and if so, can yon state the pcouhatiUea of the soundings . 

8. Can you state the depths of water at 5. 10, 20, 30. 40 and 50 miles seaward, giving 
the nature of the bottom and position of such soundings ? 
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9. Are you acquainted with the set of the tides off the western coast of Ireland ; if so, 
state how tliey run, and whether they would be likely to throw a ship out of her course in 
making the land, to those who were acquainted with the Shannon, more particularly at the 
mouth of the Sliannon ? 

10. If you ere off the coMt with a westerly gale and thick weather, and had to run for 
a port, which nort would you prefer makinu, Galway or the Shannon ? 

11. Have you ever known any vessel obliged to keep the sea or run for other porte, in 
preference to Galway or the Shannon, on account of bad weather ? 

12. Do you think it? would he safe for a steamer 290 feet long, to hcave-to for soundings 
on this coast, in a gale of wind from the westward ? 

13. Would you depend upon the soundings obtained under these circumstances ? 

14. Are tliere any good landmarks about either Galway or the Shannon, by which you 
would be ceiiain to distinguish the situation of either of these ports, and which do you think 
the most remarkable ? 

15. Have you ever run for Galway Roads or tlie Shannon, in a gale of wind blowing 
tight in ? 

16. If you were in command of a steamer drawing 19^ feet, hating passed the Arran 
Islands or the Blaskets, would you have any liesitation to run for Galway Roads or the 
Shannon in a gale of wind blowing right in, at night or in thick weather ? 

17. Is the holding grormd good in Galway Roads? 

18. Have you ever known vessels di-ive in the roadstead of Galway ? 

19. Do the gales blow home to the roadstead of Galway? 

20. Does the heavy sea or sweE in westerly gales of wind come home to Galway Road- 
stead ? 

21. Is there much sea or swell inside of Mutton Island under such circumstances ? 

22. Is the roadstead of Galway safe for a steamer of 19^ feet water and 290 feet long, 
to lie at anchor during all times of tide and in all weathers j if not, could any practicable 
arrangement of piei-s m:ike it so ? 

23. Do you know any part of Galway Bay that could be more easily made avtilable for 
a packet station than Galway Roads ? 

24. Could a steamer drawing 19 ^ feet go to sea with safety in all weathers ? 

25. In the present state of Galway Roadstead, could steamers drawing 19^ feet embai-k 
or disembark passengers and mails in any weather ; if not, what practicable anangements 
could be made to render it so? 

26. What is the usual character of the weather in summer on the west coast of Ireland, 
and what in tlie winter? 

27. Does thick and misty weather often occur on the western coast of Ireland, and do 
they accompany the gales? 

28. Are fogs of frequent occurrence ? 

29. With what wind does the misty weather mostly prevail? 

30. Can you state the prevailing winds at the different seasons of the year ? 

31. What wind sends the heaviest sea into Gaiway Roads, and into the Shannon ? 

32. Is the sea heavy outside the Arran Islands, and between the Blaskets and Slyne 
Head, and does it usually precede the gales ? 

33. Is the sea heavy in gales of wind, between the Arran Islands and Mutton Island, 
and between Loop Head and Brandon Head? 

34. Which do you contider the safest of the Arran Channels to run through in bad 
weather? 

35. Have you been at sea on tins coast during the winter months ; if so, state your expe- 
rience of the weatlier and the sea? 

36. Do the gales which arise on this coast blow with violence, and do they last long ? 

37. From your experience on this coast during the winter months, do you think that the 
wind and sea. and dark misty nights, in heavy galea, would he likely to prevent the regu- 
larity of the arrival and departure of the mails, supposing either the ports of Galway or the 
Shannon was made a packet station? 

, 38. Do you know any objection to msddng Galway or the Shannon a packet station? 

39. If a vessel was embayed between Slyne Head and the Blaskets, which would be 
ifee safest port to run for, Gaiway or the Shannoi^ supposing -she eoald teach either, hating 
no pilot on hoard ? 
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no. 


D-ATE. 


NAME. 




22/23 June 


Timothy Kelly - C 




23 June 


John Hai'dinir - - f 




Lawi'eoce Moore - 






Coleman K. Brougliton I 


5 


” 


John Hinton - - I 

Francis Moore - - ^ 




24 June 


Francis Fitzgerald - I 






J. Evans - - ^ 






Henry Leigh - • ^ 






John M'Donough - J 






William C. Coen - ‘ 






John Cosulich - • ^ 






Wro. Williams- - i 




I }t 


Edmund Duffy 






R. B. Beechey - - ' 






Frederick Kemble 






Hugh M‘Guire - ' 


18 




James Stephens 






Michael Daly - 






Thomas Kinsr - 






William Williams 




J, 


Owen Hynes - 






Austin Aorke - 






Bartholomew Uhver - 


•25 


„ 


E. Leva - 


26 


„ 


Bartholomew Donohoo 




I 


Brian Joyce 






W. H. Burke - 


29 


! 


C. R. Johnson - 



Merchant • - - • * ' | 

Commander, R. V. - - - - - > 

Ditto, Inspecting; Commander, Coast Guard j 
Chief Officer, Coast Guard - - - [ 

Hurboor Commissioner and Town Commis- 
sioner, &c. 

Shipmaster - 

Muster of the “ Lord Fitzgerald” 
Commissioned Buatmun of Coast Guard - 
Pilot and Claddagh Fisburnian 
Pilot and Master Mariner ... 
Ditto - - ditto - - - • • 

Master of the .Austrian barque “ Nuovo 
Carlotta.” 

Arran Pilot (Questions same as Owen 
Hjne,). 

Ditto - - ditto . . - - - 

j Commander Revenue Cruiser “ Kite” 

I Commander, R. K. . - - - - 



ANSWERS TO (^t^ESTIONS. 



No. I. — Answers, 22/23 June 1S52. 



1. TraoTHT Kelly, commanding revenue cutter “ .Amphitrite. 

2. Eroin about 15 to 20 years, “ off ” and “ on. _ , r *i 

3. Tes; but how often I cannot say, as I have been m and out so fr^uently t^t 
I consider myself thoroughly acqusunted with both ports as far as Scattery Roads, m the 
Shannon, and Galway Harbour. 

4. Yes, I have, very often. , ^ ^ , n 

5. No ; I might be to the southward or northward ot (jalway Day. 

I^a^never made a passage from America and outside of Arran ^ands m thkk 
weather; I may be a little to the northward or southwa^ of_ Galway Bay, and 
these circumstances I should not Uke to trust to the soundings in thick weather, blowing 
hard. , 

8. I cannot speak from mv own knowledge. , .r *xv .a. i,u 

9 Outside rf tlie line of' die Heads of Slyne and Biaskcfe it sete soutli mth the ebi 
and north with the flood, to the best of my judgment ; at 10 mdes off perhaps one knot at 
the springs, near the headlands 1 i knot. . „ . . . . . . . . 

lO; Ifl was obliood to do it, 1 would prefer Galway, being the safest to make. 

ik I have°never serred in a large steamer, and I do not know what they can do. 

14 Thme°Me in making Galway in clear weaker, rk. ; Bnnowen Htlk a rmar^ble 
onm the Twelve Fins of Connemarra. Eoundatone Hffl, md the Brandon ^ In toming 
fiom «ea, I think, from the landmarks, I conld make Galway easier tta the Shmnon. 

” IS Yes, I have very freqneatly; when cruismo off the coast m very 
sometimes thick, not Jetting a glimpse of the lanS, / have run for GJway Ko»ls for 

"rif the weather was deaf and likely to keep ,0. and « I 

I shonid have no hesitation by day nor by night ; ff the wea^i was ™ 

the land and lights I would have no hesitation to mn for Galway, and bring my ship to 

257. 
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in Galway Roads ; but if the weather was thick or Kkely to become so, I would keep the 
sea, thialong it unsafe to run ; but if I got it inside Arran Islands, and the thick loggy 
weather came on that I could not see land or light, I would endeavour to keep my position 
under the Arran Islands till the weather clear^ ; but if a light was placed on Blackrock 
and I was outside the Arran Islands, I should consider it safe to run for it on the chance 
of making it ; if I could see it I should be sm’e of getting hold of Mutton Island light. 

17. Very good. 

18. Yes, sir, but as far as I could ascertain the ground tackling was bad. 

19. They do. 

20. Not so much as outside, as the Islands of Arran form a natural breakwater. 

21. There is, blowing a gale of wind. 

22. Yes, if she had good tackling. 

23. No. 

24. I have had no experience in large steamers. 

25. With proper boats I think they could. 

26. Variable; in the summer gales spring up suddenly, sometimes with misty, hazy 
weather, and in the winter strong gales are common, sometimes lasting two or three days, 
with misty, hazj’ weather. 

27. In tlie winter time it is misty and thick. 

28. They are, but I think there is more fine weather than fogs. 

29. Generally, with south-westerly. 

30. In the summer variable, in the winter from south-westerly to north-westerly. 

31. From south to west-south-ivest. 

32. It is heavy, and it rises very quickly at times. It usually precedes. 

33. When blowing a gale of wind it is. 

34. It would dep^end on whether I made the land to the northward or southward of 
Arran ; of the two i would prefer the south. 

35. Occasion^y during the winter, watcliing an opportunity for fine weather. It is 
boisterous in the winter time. 

36. They do ; sometimes they last one, two, or three days. 

37. In the winter season it might so happen, but not veiy often, to the best of my judf- 
raent ; but in May, June, July, August, and probably September and October, there woi3d 
likely be no detendon. 

38. 

39. Galway. 



No, 2 — Answers, 23 June 1852. 

1. John Harding, Commander, R. N. 

2. I Iiave been employed from Sheep Haven to Donegal Bay, in surveying the coast, 
from the year 1832 till 1835. 

3. I am acquainted with the Port of Galwa; 7 , surveying it under Captain Bedford from 
1845 to 1848, since which time I have been living in the neighbourhood of Galway. I do 
not know anything of the Shannon. 

4. Never from the outside of Arran Islands. 

5. From what I know of the coast, I should not like to do it unless the characters of the 
soundings were very marked, of which I have no knowledge, 

6. _ If it was night and thick weather, I would wish to delay till morning, and proceed 
cautiously, but in fine weather I should think it safe to run up at any hour. 

7. I have no knowledge of the soundings outside the Arran Islands. 

8. See Answer 7. 

9. I have no recollection of the set of the stream in the offing. 

10. I have no knowledge of the Shannon. 

11. Never to my knowledge. 

12. I think it might be hazardous in rounding to, in a very heavy gale and high sea, 
yet necessary to obtain soundings. I have had no experience in large steamers under such 
circumstances. 

13. If the heaving to were effected, I think I might depend upon the correctness of 
the soundings. 

14. I think there are good landmarks about the Bay of Galway, viz., the high moun- 
tains of Connemarra, the Arran Islands, and the cliffs of Mohur or H^’s Hwd to the 
southwai-d of the Bay. I was never off the Shannon. ' 

15. I have entered it when it was blowing very strong outside. 

16. No, provided I saw my way ; and if I could not see my way I wonld not hesitate 
in proceeding carefully with the endeavour to make the light. 

17. Yes, it is limestone mud. 

18. Yes; I remember two merchant vessels in about 1846 or 1847, one of which lost 
her foremast, the other, an American vessel, went ashore ; this was, in my opinion, not 
the fault of the holding ground ; these ships were lying at single anchor. 

19. I do not think they do always. 

20. Not inside the islands, hut on the Arran Islands it breaks very heavily indeed. 

21. No ; there is occasionally at higli water, but not muejh. 

_ 22. I think 19 i feet water is rather too deep a draft of water, unless Government is 
disposed to project a breakwater fiium the south point of Mutton Island; the roads would 
moor, say three steamers, drawing 17 or 18 feet in safety. 

23. I do 
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23. I do not ; there are places that might be available for repairs of vessels or coast 
trade. 

24. Generally speaking she could, but it would happen occasionally that she would be 
delayed by the weather. 

25. In the present state they must be disembarked by boats, or a small steamer of light 
draft of water would be necessary. 

26. Weather variable in summer, winds generally from south-west and north-west, 
moderate and fresh breezes, weather generally the same as over the British Isles; in winter 
occasionally very heavy gales of wind, attended with rain from the southward, and then 
clears otf to the north-west, and blows in heavy squalls stronger than before, the gales 

probably four or five days before and after the spring tides. 

27. I think it is much the same, not in general, hut there may be cases of heavy gales in 
winter, as I have said in my answer to No. 13, which may delay the mails. 

28. No. 

29. From the southward. 

30. Between south-west and north-west. 

31. West-north- west. 

32. I have no experience outside Arran Islands, but off Slyne Head it docs ; the summer 
swell is not near so heavy as the winter’s, and subsides more ^ckly. 

33. There is some sea, but the ocean swell is mostly cut off, and towards Mutton Island 
at low- water the swell is but little. 

34. I prefer the southern channel. 

35. I was once off the west coast of Ireland in November 1833 in a hard gale from 
south-west to north-west running from the Bay of Donegal to Lough Foyle in a small 
cutter of 29 tons, at night. 

36. They do, and they sometimes last long in the winter. 

37. Should it he desii-ed, I do not see why it should not be effected, as the western parts 
of Ireland lie so much nearer to America ; but it is probable that the regularity of the mails 
might he sometimes interrupted by severe gales in any of the ports of the western part of 

38 &' 39. I ^hinl- it would much depend upon her situation whether she were well to the 
northward near Slyne Head, or to the southward of the bay ; in the former case Galway 
might be made, if the latter the Shannon. , , , . j 

40 I can only “ive niy opinion as a seaman, hut I may not be able to give a good 
judgment upon all the required capabilities of a packet station, other places being unseen 

tliink Galway might he rendered available; the entrance well lighted, dangerous 
narts’ buoyed, a good system of pilotage off the Arran Isles, and good moorings laid 
down and large steamers of 19 J feet draft would require some protection thrown out 
from tbe soutk of Mutton Island to allow of them to ride in a greater depth of water than 

23 feet. (signed) John Harding. 

• I have to remark that in a gale of wind in 1847 so much water was driven into the bay 
as to cause the high water neap tide to be two feet higher than a winter sprmg tide. 



3. — Answers, 23 June 1852. 

1 . Lawrence Moore, harbour-master of the port of Galway. 

2. Was formerly master mariner for seven years, out of the port of Galway, trading to 
No^ America and the States, and coasting. 

3. T am of Galway, hut not of the Shannon. 

4 1 never saw it so thick but that I could make tiie land. 

5. If I could not see more than a mile off, I would not like to run. 

6 I would, decidedly, if I knew I was between the Slyne Head and the Blaskets._ 

7. I think they are. The south-west side in the offing is sandy, and the soundings to 

the northward are gravelly; at least so I have found them. ca* a 

8. Sixty miles due west of tlie Arran Islands, I should e^ect from 60 to 70 fathoms sand; 
30 ^es, about 45 fathoms ; five miles off, about 20 or 25 fathoms. 

9. I do not know of any tide outside. 

10. I would prefer decidedly Galway. ... * ^ r.Ar+ 

11 No; and I do not know of any ruunmg m preference to any other port , 

12: Kot leing acqWed mth steamers, I emmol say ; tat I ttotid round a saitag vessel 
to for soundings. 

14 Kns of Conuamarra, Stad Eocks, Errisbeg Hill, 
Brandon Hills, and North'Wo of Arran. For the Shaj^uon: Brandons. 

15 I have Blowing a gale from BOnti-west, m tie iargne Irvine, . ot 500 to^ 
14 J feet; tie <■ EeoovSy," of 400 tons, 13 J feet, and brougit np m lie roadstead mth 
single anchor. 

16. No, not any, by night or by day. . , 

17. From my own experience, I think it os as good as any I have experienced. 
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18. Yes, I have. An Anatrian brig drove from her anchor being foul, by pilot’s state- 
ment She went on shore on Hare Island, and went to pieces. 

19. Inside the Arran Islands, I think there is less wind. 

20. No ; it does on the Arran Islands, but not through the channels. A ship might be at 
anchor in any of Galway Bay iinder such circtunstances. 

21. No. 

22. Yes. 

23. No. 

24. Yes, at all times, and in all weathers. 

25. Yes, in a good boat it would be possible. 

26. Bi die winter we usually have moderate westerly winds, sometimes strong breezes j 
gales occasionally, but not often. In the summer, variable winds, never amounting to a 
gale, during June and July. In the winter, rain occasionally, but not thick. I have seen 
u a fog, but not to last more than an hour or so. In the summer, not so much rain ; I have 
not seen fogs, but occasionally mists? 

27. As lar as my own experience, I have found it thicker in the English and Irish 
Channels, than I have found it off the coast of Galway. It is not frequent. 

28. No; they may last for an hour. 

29. No, not generally; but heavy rain. 

30. In the summer, vai-iable ; in the winter, from west to north-west, occasionally south- 
west; the heaviest is from west-south-west. 

31. West-south-west 

32. It is in a gale ; it does not get up quick. 

33. Not a very heavy sea. 

34. I prefer the Norm Cliannel. 

36. I We frequently. I ran through the North Sound of Arran Islands in a gale of 
wind in tKioV weather ; the general character of the weather is moderate, and the coast is 
bold. The sea runs heavy, with a westerly wind on-shore. 

36. They blow bard from south-west, but in a shower of rain they veer round to the 
north-west in a squall and clear up, and it becomes moderate ; the gales last from 12 to 24 
hours. 

37. A ship of that sort can approach it night or day, and come down the bay at all hoiurs, 
and land the mails and [lassengers. 

38 & 39. Galway, decidedly. I would not run for the Shannon, because I do not know 
it, and because I have heard f'rom other masters that with a north-wester and an ebb tide 
I would swamp mv ship of 500 tons; and the narrowness of the channel too would prevent 
my running for the Shannon. 

40. There is smooth water and safe anchorage, convenient communication with the shore 
by boat. There is no convenience for repairing a steamer of those dimensions in Galway 
at present, nor for repairing machinery; nor are there proper wharfs or basins for such large 
vessels. The present basin could safely admit a vessel drawing from 16 i to 17 feet, water, 
and the width of gates is from 55 to 56 feet 

41. A breakwater from Mutton Island in a soitth-east direction, a dry dock, a pier from 
Mutton Island to the shore, a light vessel on the Santa Slarguarita Rock, a stone porch on 
Black Sock. 

(signed) Lawrence Moore. 



No. 4. — Answers, 23 June 1852.' 



1. Coleman R. Broughton, Esq., resident at Innislacken. 

2. Resident bn the west coast of Galway Bay for the last 16 years. I am not a sailor by 
profession, but I have been at sea in the early part of my life for four or five years. I have 
been constantly fishing oS Slyne Head and Arran Islands for the last 15 or 16 years, for my 
own amusement, in a ooat of from five to ten tons. 

3. I am very well acquainted with Galway, but not wfith the Shannon. 

4. In my boat, when 30 or 40 miles off the land, I have frequently run for the Bay of 
Galway in thick weather, but I never met the weather so thick that I could not see the land 
four or five miles off. I generally took advantage of fine weather for going out, and was out 
sometimes three or four clays. 

5 & 6. Not put. 

7 & 8. I have no knowledge of the Shannon, nor of the sounding to the southward of 
Arran, but I am acqufunted with them between Arran Islands and Boffin Island. I was 
led to accompany Mr. Alexander Nimmo {nephew of the great civil engineer of that name), 
in search of a bank which his uncle had got soundings upon. In order to find this bank, 
we sailed from Round Stone, and stood to the westward about 35 or 40 miles, and got 
soundings in about 60 or 60 fathoms, and then sounded occasionally for nine or ten miles 
in a north and south direction, during which time we had about the same depth of water. 
I have occasionally fished between this bank and Slyne Head, and I know the depths of 
water by the buoy line we had out. This bank is all clean sand, and between it and Slyne' 
Head the bottom varies with ridges of clean sand, with pieces of broken coral rock between^ 
which we brought up with the lines. At about 10 miles off Slyne Head there is about 35 
to 40 fathoms; at about 15 to 20 miles from 50 to 60 fathoms, deepening towards the bank 
above mentioned. About 20 or 30 miles in a south-west direction off Slyne Head there 
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iriE be abonf 50 fethomsi from this epot towards Mai Bay, as far as Arran Islands, the 
soundinoB would nary from about 45 to 35 fathoms, and I tlnnk the gtotmd generidly would 
be sand and shells. This kind of ground extends towards the shore until withm 15 miles ot 
the coast, when vou meet the before-mentioned broken coral pieces of rock. 

9. I am not acquainted much with tides here, but I think there is no tide at nme or ten 
miles from the land. 

10. I have no knowledge of the Shaimon. 

11. Never with a iair wind. 

14 ^here^arVfor the Bay of Galway, of which the most remarkable are the Twelve 
Pins of Connemarra, Errisbeg Hill, Slyne Head, and Arran Lights and Caahei Hill, which 
may lie seen a long way at sea. 

16. Not the sUghtest; I think I should steer her course by the land, but I do not know 
the courses. 

18*. Yesj I have oue or two ; one was with a foul anchor, and the other had only two or 
three boys on board, aud could not veer, 

19. I do not think the gales blow so hard m the roadstead as outside. 

20 & 21. If a ves.?el were properly moored under ilutton Island there is no sea that 
could break her adiift, or in the most exposed part of tlie roadstead. 

Are you able to give an opinion on the capabilities of Galway Hoads for a packet 
station, and are vou able to give a competent opinion as to the requirements for a packet 
station?— A. I am not able to give an opinion. ' 

23. I do not know of any place better adapted than Galway Hoads. 

25! I "have no hesitation in saying that passengers and mails may be embarked and dis- 
embarked in the present state of the roadstead in any weather. ^ * 

26 27, & 28. in summer, changeable, fair weather, light winds generally, no fogs, misty 
rain for a few hours sometimes, but not often : I could see six or seven ndes oft the land 
in thi^ weather. In winter, generally clear weather ; westerly winds prevail ; there is some 
rain very httle mist: never saw a dense fog on this coast, fogs do not prevail; toe wmter 
mist is not so dense as the summer, nor of so long duration; gales ai-e not of frequent 
occurrence ; when they begin they last about 24 homj ; they commence about south-weat, 
and draw round to north-west in showers, and clear off. 

29. I should s.ay south-south-west. i • i. r 

30. Spring, I think west-north-west ; summer, variable ; autumn, westerly ; wmter, trom 
south-west to north-west. 

32. I a heavy gale of wind ; sometimes along shore the sea breaks 

^ere ^b"^o sea that I could not have run down It in a half deck boat of eight or 
ten tons. , o j 

34. I consider them all safe except Foul bound. • rx i ( -p^nr 

35. I haye in a vessel of 300 or 400 tons, when a toy, leaving Galway for three or four 
voyages to America and London. 

37' Irfar'almy experience goes, I do not see any dlfflenlty. K I contd get Mnndings 
on the b»ks that I am acquainted with, I shonid have no hes.tat.on m rnnmng at all 
times and in all weathers for Galway Bay.. Cd,man B. B,m,Kton. 



No. 5. — Answers, 23 June 1852. 

1. Q. "What is TOUT name and occupation? — A. John Hinton, lighthouse-keeper. Mutton 

2 Can you sive anv information on Galway Hoads, with respect to the ™ 
weather A s?uth-wek wind is the worst wind we find at the lighthouse, and that wtoch 
raises the heaviest sea. In 1839, 6 Jannaty, at neap tide, the storm wia awfal, mi I ^ 
of opinion that if it had been a spring tide, the whole lighthouse and tidings would W 
L^SSied away by the high sol In 1847, 24 Jannay, at yrtov tide, we "OF* 
by another stoni aid high spring tide, which knt^ed down the wSl. md c^ed away 
tie lighthouse boat, and some empty casks, the wmd son h-west to norti-w^ 1^ 1851. 
16 January, a south-east wind Hew very strong, and broke away tie bank between Glad- 
dagb and Kimmo’s Piet. The wind blowing from Hare Island. 

3. Are these heavy seas and storms of fraqnentooourrence?— No^they are not. 

4. Have 'yon frequent south-west gales at the lighthouse ?—Tes, m the months of 

■’^T'Se'fhe^SSt vou speak of attended with thick weather ?-Tcs, in general R is 
thick weather ; I think ii 1847 the weather was so thick that we could not see tie vessels 
ftt anchor in the roads, from Spoon Drift. g Have 
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gave you CTer known any vessels driven from tKeir anchors in Galway E«ads? — Yes; 

Appendix. j knew was the " Lively of Galway, she drifted to Hare Island, but was after- 

wards got off. A Greek vessel was totally wrecked, and another vessel (a Swede) was 
driven on Hare Island, and was towed off by a eteamer. 

7. Does a heavy sea in galea of wind roll in upon Mutton Island? — If it is a westerly 
wind, whicli is the most general, the seas are not so heavy, but with a south-west vidnd 
they are very heavy; I mean the usual gales. 

8. Is there much sea inside Mutton Island doling these §ales, at high and low water? 

jfo I do not think it is rougher than I have seen in other similar harbours, but a heavy 

sea comes round the southern part of the island. 

9. Does a south-east wind throw much sea upon Mutton Island, so as to prevent a 
steamer lying alongside a pier if constructed there ? — I never saw much sea with that wind, 
except on the before-mentioned occasion ; I never saw any vessel drive with that wind. 

10. Do fogs prevail in this harbour ? — No, not in general. 

11. Does misty weather prevail? — It does. 

12. How far can you generally see in.these mists? — About a mile. 

(signed) John Hinton. 



No. 6. — Answers, 23 June 1852. 

Q. What is your name and occupation 'I— A. Francis Moore, chief boatman. Coast Guard. 
I am not a seafaring man. . t> o /-v i xt i 

WFere have you been principally stationed, in or near Galway Bay ? — On the North 
Island of Arran for 13 years, at Barna Station 2 years, at Baliyranghan 11 years, at Fairhill 

Wha.t is the usual kind of weather in summer and winter outside the islands of Arran ? — 
Summer, sometimes very fine weather, at others fresh breezes ; very few gales or fogs ; 
winter, breezes stronger, but very few gales. It very seldom occurred that I could not 
come up from the Arran Islands in a hooker. 

Does thick and misty weather often occur on the western coast of Ii-eland, and does thick 
and misty weather accompany the gales ?— Thick and misty weather is common with south- 
west winds, and when the wind changes to north-west it clears off. 

(signed) Francis Moore. 



No. 7. — Evidence of Mr. Fitzgerald, 24 June 1852. 



Q, What is your name and occupation 1—A. Francis Fitzgerald, Lloyd’s agent at Galway 
for the last 40 years or longer. 

What is the extent of your station as Lloyd's agent? — From Galway Bay, soutii side, 
to the Bjlleries. 

Do you know of any wrecks, or vessels which have been damaged by being driven on 
shore in Galway Eoads? — So far as I can remember there were only two; these were driven 
on Hare Island ; one was the “ Lively ” of Galway, about 200 tons register ; she was after- 
wards got off, having sustained some dam^e ; the other was a Greek brig; she was totally 
wrecked. 

WTiat amount of wrecks have taken place at your stations during the last 10 or 12 years ? 



— I think about 10 or 12. 

Does this include all the wrecks, or only those you were called to look after as Lloyd’s 
agent? — All the wrecks. 

(signed) F. Fitzgerald. 



No. 8.— Answere, 24 June 1852. 

1. Joseph Evans, licensed pilot of port and harbour of Galway. 

2. I have been acquainted with the hay fori about 20 years; made several voy^es across 
the Atlantic, both insaiHngve8sel8(237to 346 tons register), and in steamers of the Cunard 
Line, viz., " Hibernia,” “ Britannia,” “ Caledonia,” and others, as passenger. • 

3. I am acquainted with Galway, not with the Shannon. 

4. Yes, Galway once in thick weather. We lay to for about an hour, to determine our 
position by the soimdings, and until we could see the Bght. The wind was at the time a 
double reefed topsail breeze. 

5. If the soundings were not properly laid down, I would not run in thick weather for 
any port, if I did not know my position. 

6. Ido not know about tiie Shannon, but I would run for Galway, no matter how it blew, 
at any time, day or night. 

7. I never hove-to for soundings more than twice off ArrMi, hut I think I would grope 
my way to Galway. Coming home from St. John’s, New Brunswick, in tiie “ Cushla- 
machree,” of Galway, 327 tons, having had no observations for three days, we hove-to in 
the parallel of Galway, and sounded in about 90 fathoms, 60 or 70 miles west-north-west 
from Arran Islands, and then ran from 7 a.m. to 7 p. m., and sounded in 54 fathoms. The 
weather was thick then, and we hove-to, to see the light of Arran, which we saw in half an 
hour, and ran in. 

’ • n 7f 
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Q. If the weather had continued thick, and yon had not seen the l^ht, whatw^d you 
have done ?— Kept her off till morning, or run till it cleared. I am not sufficieatiy 

acciuainted with the soundings to answer this question. v . ;i 

As nilot of the port of Galway, have you ever heard that the soun^n^s to the weatwwd 
of Arran Islands are of such a nature as would in thick weather lead jmto know for 
certain tliat you were running for the port of Galway ?-I have (ree John Qmrm, who was 
vvitli Captain Bedford in the survey of Galway). Owen Jones, fisherman ofCladdagh, 

I think, might give information ; see also Owen Hynes. 

8. I cannot. 

9. No. 

10. Cialway, hut I do not know the Shannon. 

11. Never that I heard of. 

Q. Do you think a disabled steamer in any weather could safely run down to make the 
Arran Islands, provided she knew where she was ? — A. I think she could safely make them. 

12. I think it would be safe. 

IS. I would within 10 fathoms. oi 

14. Outside of Galway there are, viz., Errisheg Hill, Twelve Pins of Connemarra, biyne 
Head Light, Arran Islands and Light, and Hag’s Head. _ I could see the Twelve Pins and 
Errisheg farthest by day, and the Syne Head Light by mght. 

15. I have for the Galway Hoads. ^ i u ;ia 

16 If I could <?et hold of Black Head I would not hesitate to rmfor Galway Eo^,- 

steering east i north; and it should be a very dirty mght mdeed that I could not be 
sure of making Black Head. 

is' ^ have, sir, some years ago, with a gale of wind from south-west to north-west. 

19. Yes, I should say so. , , • 

20. Not with westerly winds, but south-south-west to south-west sends in a pretty ^oocl 
lump of a sea in a gale. 

21 With a south-south-west and south-west wind, yes. 

22 ! I thiuk not at present, but 1 think a pier or breakwater would protect them. 

23. I do not know of any part of the bay better adapted than Galway Hoads. 

25 ! Yesj mails she could, but not ladies or children ; a breakwater or pier from Mutton 

generally fine weather with moderate breezes. In winter sometimes 
strong close-reefed topsail breezes, occasionaUy heavy gales (December and January are 

^^ 2 ?!°Nl^ot*^ften, but with a south-westerly wind it is generally tiiiok ; the north-west 
winds are clear. 

28. No. 

29. Southerly or south-west. 

30. Spring, sometimes long speUs of easterly; summer, variable; autumn, westerly, 
winter, south-west to north-west. 

31. South-south- west to south-west. , 

32. Sometimes ; it does usually precede gales of wmd at sea._ i 1 

33. No, sir ; a ship can always ride in any part of the bay, inside the Arran Islands, m 

^° 34 ^^eolS^ either perfectly safe ; it depends on which sound I’d make first. 

.3.5 Yes in all weathers in winter for the last 20 years. . , , , t t 

36! T^eV blow with violence, hut do not last long ; 24 hours is the longest I ever recol- 
lect ; ordinary ^es generally last two or three days. 

Is. I iS'norsuEdy acquainted with the Shannon, but I should prefer Galway &om 
what I know of it. 

40. L’^tTprraefrstote'GSway has^ not aH the requiromenta for a packet station with 
respect to docks, breakwater, and landing-piers. 

41. What I have said before (No. 40> 



9 . — Answers, 24 June 1852. 

1. Henry Leigh, chief officer of Coast Guards; ftpinerly of East India Company’s 

^T*l’haTe been living here for the last three years and a half, employed in the coast 
guard service, but have no experience outside Arran Islands. * 

3. I am acquainted with Gralway Bay. 

Nos. 4 to 15 inclusiye omitted. 

16. Not the least in any fine weather, night or day; if the weather was so thick that 
I could not see the land or lights, I would hnng her to an anchor under Black Head, or m 
any part of the bay. 

17. I never eaw a ship drift in it more than a few fathoms. 

257 . 03 18. I have 
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18. I have Imo-wn a light Greek brig drive on Hare Inland in 1850. 

19. Yes, quite as heavy as outside. 

20. Not to the roads, but comes ae far as the lighthouse, Mutton Island. 

21. Not much. 

22. I consider it perfectly safe at all times of tide, and in all weathers. 

23. I do not, as I am not acquainted with the other parts of the bay. 

24. I have no doubt but she could. 

25. I have no doubt but she could embark and disembark her passengers and mails by 
means of a hooker, at all times and in any weather. 

26. In summer, generally fine, during the period that I have been here ; in winter, gene- 
rally blowing strong from southwai-d to northward. 

27. I have not seen much thick weather inside. 

28. No. 

29. "With easterly wind. 

30. Spring, about from east to east-south-east ; summer, about frrom east to north-east ; 
autunm, south-west; and winter, south-west 

31. South-west. 

32. Cannot answer. 

33. I have seen it veiy heavy ; but never so heavy as to prevent a ship’s anchoring in 
the middle of the bay. 

34. I do not know them. 

35. Not put. 

36. The longest "ale of wind that I have known lasted two days. In the winter they 
blow very hai’d. 

37. I do not know any obstacle whatever. 

Q. Have you ever commanded or served in a large steamer, and if so, how long, in what 
capacity, and what was the name of the vessell— A. I served for one year and a qnai-ter as 
tlurd officer of the " Solway,” West India Royal mail steam-packet, and three months as 
second officer of the same ship. - _ 

Prom your experience, womd you, if you were in such a steamer off the coast of Ireland, 
in a gale of wind on shore, and so dark that you could not see the lights or land, consider 
it safe to run for Galway Bay? — I would not, under those circumstances, not eveuif I were 
well acquainted with the soundings. 

Would you run for Southampton ? — Yes, as far as St. Helen s, because the soundings 
would be a guide. - , , . , , . 

Aa you are acquainted with the nature of the packet service, and the importance of regu- 
laiity in the delivery of the mails, do you think a packet station at Galway would allow 
the 4me regularity as Southampton should say one port is equal to the other. 

Ho you tEink tliem equally safe? — I do. 

Which would you prefer to run for ? — Southampton. 

(signed) Henry Leigh. 



No. 10. — Answers, 24 June 1852. 

1. John M‘Donough, lata master of the Eleutheria,” of London. 

2. I have been sfliling out of this port as master of different vessels for the last 18 or 20 
years. 

3. I am, both. 

4. I have often made both in weather that I might see four or five miles, but not 
- in a fog. 

5. I would in a steamer if I could see three miles off; presuming that a steamer could 
make her way off a lee shore, I would do this in a gale of wind. 

6. Yes, I would for Galway, hut in making Loop Head I have alw^s found a mist 
over the lighthouse, and would not run for it so confidently as I would for Galway. 

7. I do not think the soundings are of such a nafrire that I would venture to run for 
either port under these circumstances. 

0 . No, I cannot, without the chart, but I have sounded in 70 fathoms at about 60 
miles off the Islands of Arran, with sandy bottoms ; I sounded again at about 40 miles 
off, and found sandy bottom mixed with shells, in about 50 fathoms; this is to the best of 
my recollection. 

9. I am, sir ; I have never perceived much of a current at 60 miles off Arran ; if any, it 
is caused by the wind from the southward. They are not likely, with due allowance, to 
■riirow a ship out of her course. 

10. Galwayi? 

11. I have not. 

12. I do not know anything of steamers, but I have never found it dangerous in. any 
vessel I commanded. 

13. I would. T 1 . V 

14. There are ; viz., at Galway there are the Twelve Pins of Cormamarra, which, 1 believe, 
are the most remarkable landmarks I have ever seen, having the appearance of a cook’e 
comb from seaward ; then the Errisbeg Hill, the North Island of Arran, and the Arran 

Light, 
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Slvne Head Light I hare seen the Twelve Pins of Coniimarm 70 At 

the Shannon there are the Brandon Hills, which I have also seen 70 miles off. 

15. Never for the Shannon, but for Gr^way I have. 

is. I would if I could see a quarter of a mile, or anydimg at all ahead. 

is! I havS^&rSiere was a brig and schooner during a remarkable gale in 1839. 

19. I cannot say. 

20. No. 

21. No. 

22. I should say so. 

23. No. 

24. Yes. . . , 

26. In^suMfgeierilyfine; in winter, generally clear ; gales are pretty frequent, but 

^^^o^^Not^often; very seldom any thick weather occurs on this co^t. There wt^ only 
twice thnt I remimber any thick weather-, and in each of these cases I r-an in for Galway. 
28. No. 

30. ipr^, fo north-east to west ; sumraer, west to east ; autumn, easterly ; winter, 
west to south-west. 

32* the same as it is in the offing. I have often been m the Engph Channel, 

and i found as much there. I do not think the sweE usually precedes the gale. 

(signed) John JM'Donouffh. 

33 No I I think a merchant vessel could always bring up m any part of the hay. 

ai' T wonld take either • the north and south are best. , .o. , . 

It iCe fi* eW, fot the last 17 or 18 winters, in the ceastmg and AorthAmenean 

‘“M^Ihev do not veneraUy blow with considerable violence ; I have only known two ; 
the heaS tSese^wo lasled four or ive hours. The ordinary gales last 24 hours, or 

‘’*?7'' Nothin, could prevent a steamer coming into Galway hut dense thick weather, 

.nfne^4Jl”le:4tcUlpre^^^ 

rSAtr -king .le port of Ga.wav:= 

I ZS siv Galway, hecamse yon have cleat passages to run through for 
Galtfy, and tl“dth of these and the entrance of the bay make Galway more accessible 
than the Shannon. 

with the greatest safety. (signed) Jola M‘Domvgh. 



No. 11 .— Answers, 24 June 1852- 



1 William C. Coen, Maltese agent for foreign vessels at Queenstown. I am not a 

„*£SK“4— 

SnS,tlUX»: to S trioot 800 tons, were m'ire or less d»»*ed 

‘"p^“s^Ao?age do masters of foreign vessels like best in the Slmnnon 1-They prefer 

Tarbert to come to anchor before going up the river to diseta„m ^ ^ 



No. 12. — Answers, 24 June 1852. 

1. John Cosulich, master of the onee in the 

Q. What is your expenenee on the coast oi welana. 

Shannon, and once in Ghdwayj had a pilot on hoard each time. Galway, 

OT-. C4 
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10. Galwaf, ten thousand times ; because it is much more clear ; no danger at all, and 
when at sea, if you see An-an Island you have 30 miles to go in a clear course ; the tides 
are not so strong in Galway 5 and when going up the Shannon if two or three vessels are in 
company in the narrow parts, if either of them sheers a little, some one of them must go 
ashore. 

Q. Which do you prefer, the west coast of England, or the west coast of Ireland to make ? 
— A. The west coast of England, because the seas are not so high ; I consider Ealmouth and 
Cork to be alike to make ; I prefer Falmouth to any port on the west coast of Ireland. 

(signed) Gio. Matt. CosuKch. 



No. IS. — Answers, 24 June 1852. 

1. William Williams, master of the " Rhoda,” of Milford, 150 tons register. 

2. This is my first time in (Jalway, hut 1 have been trading on the west coast of Ireland 
for several yeai-s. 

3. Yes, once in Galway, several times in the Shannon. 

4. Made the Shannon once in thick weather, having passed the Blaskets through the 
Inner Sound. 

5. No ; for neither. I would not run for my own port, nor for any port in such weather. 

6 . I would. 

7 &8. I do not know. 

9. Oif the Biaskets the tide runs six hours each way; the flood runs to the north-east, 
and the ehb to the south-west. 

10. Galway. 

11 . I have frequently, going to the Shannon, been obliged to keep the sea, rather than 
go to the Shannon in thick weather. I was twice leaving Limerick with cargoes, and was 
each time obUged to heave-to, fearing to go back on aceormt of the thidmess of the 
weather between Loop Head and the Blaskets. 

12 & 13. Not put. 

14. There are tlie Arran Islands for Galway, and the Brandon Hills for the Shannon. 

15. Not put. 

26. I consider it a wild coast both as regards wind and sea. I should say It is far worse 
than the English Channel. I consider Cardigan Bay very bad, but the western coast of 
Ireland is worse, in summer and winter. 

27. Yes, I find it more so than the English Channel, and misty weather accompanies the 
gales from the south generally. I consider this coast more misty than the coast of Caa'digan 
Bay. 

28. Cannot say. 

29. See 27. 

30. Spring, summer, autumn, and winter, generally south-westerly. 

35. Yes, I have been coming and going for the last 16 years, and I always find the coast 
very wild here, and the seas very heavy. In winter they are more so than any coast I 
have been on. 

36. They blow very strong ; they sometimes last 48 hours ; they generally last 24 hours, 
hut not so long in summer. 

38. 

39. Galway, decidedly. 



No. 14. — Answers, 24 Jime 1852. 

1. Edmund Dufiy, slfipbroker and merchant, and emigration agent. 
Q. Can you give us any evidence on nautical questions ? — A. No. 



No. 15. — Answers, 25 June 1852. 

1. Richard B. Beechcy, Commander, b.n, in chai^ of Admiralty survey of Broadhaveu, 
and adjacent coast of Ireland. 

2. Employed on the Admiralty surveys of the Shannon, Bantry Bay, and Berehaven, 
Clew Bay and Blacksod Bay. 

3. "With the Shannon, but no intimate knowledge of Galway Bay. 

4. Neither. 

5. I have never made either of these ports under snch circumstances; but from an 
inspection of the charts, by Captains Wolfe and Bedford, as well as from my own observa- 
tions on other parts of the coast of Ireland, I should say that no dependence whatever could 
be placed on the soundings for ascertaining a vessel’s position, unless, perhaps, by a series 
of observations, and even then I should not feel myself warranted in running toward the 
land under such circumstances. 

6. Certainly, I should. 

7. The answer to question 5 will apply to this, and I would add that no vessel could be 
considered in perfect security with regard to the land in less than 50 fathoms, as many of 
the headlands and islands off the coast have 30 fathoms close off them. 

8. Not 
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8. Notoff either 'of these porta. t .1 • 1 u 

9, I have only a general knowledge of the tides off the coast, and these, 1 think, would 

have no dan°-erons influence, but close in shore they might ; at least I can answer more 
particularly in the -vdcinity of Achill Head and Blacksod Bay ; I have found them m many 
places very uncertmn and dangerous.^ . , . , r, 1 j. c _ * 

^ 10. I do not consider myself sufficiently acquainted with Galway to form a correct com- 
parison of its merits with those of the Shannon. 

11. I know of no particular instance. u 

12. In a westerly gale the sea on tliis coast is so heavy, that any vessel rounding to would 

do so at great risk, and more particularly a large steamer. , , , ,, , , 

13 Beyond obtaining a general idea of proximity to the land, I should say no dependence 
could be placed in such soundings in any circumstances, except with a sounding mackne. _ 

14 I can only speak practically with regard to the Shannon, the mouth ol which is 
remarkably distinguished by Brandon Head, wHch, in connexion with the bghthouse on 
Loop Head, Bay Hill beyond it, &c., would, I think, remove all doubt as to its identity. 

15. Never. 

16. Not qualified by experience to answer this question. 

17. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25. Ditto. . .t 1 i t i. 

26. From 15 yeai-s’ experience on the west and south-west coast of Ireland, I should say 
that the months of May and September are the finest in the year, and that as we recede 
from them the had weather prevails; this, as a general rule, to which of course there are 
often important exceptions. In these months the few fogs which are met on this coast 
occur, for I consider it verv free from such as compared to the_ eastern coast. Ihere is 
usually bad weather about the latter part of June and the beginmng of July, and often 
heavy^mles, but they do not last long. They almost always hegm from the southward or 
south-east, with thick drizzling rain, and often expending their greatest force from the 
south-west, veer round to the north-west, and end in strong breezes, accompanied with 
«aualls The latter part of November is generally remarkable for bad weather, which pre- 
vails more or less till the frost sets in about Christmas. The raonth of January is famo^ 
for the heaviest gales tliat have been known, as well as for continued had weather, it may 
be also mentioned that throughout tiie year the bad weather almost dwaya occurs about 
tlie time of the spring tides. Although the barometer serves as a of the approach 

of bad weather, yet I have always found it infiuenced more pa^cularly by the moisture of 
tlie atmosphere, and a move certain indicator of ram rather than wmd, for I have otten 
kno'wn it to faU very rapidly and extensively without bemg fo lowed bj; a gale , it is, how- 
ever, a very useful addition in forming an opinion of the weather. It is usually very 
with hard ^rtherly and north-easterly winds, and even with gales_ from those quarters, k 
27 The i-eo-ulai gales are always accompanied more or less Tfili thick, misty weather, 
particularly at"the commencement; and there is no 

to a greater extent on the west coast of Irel^d than ^y other part of Ae Bn^ Isles, 
whic^ its proximity to the Atlantic will _easily account for. The density of the n^t of 
course varies considerably ; at times allowing of your seeing four or five miles, and at others 
not more than one. 

28. Certainly not. 

29. With the north-east and east. 

30. Answered in 26th Question. 



No. 16. — Answers, 25 June 1852. 

1 Frederick Kemble, inspecting commander of Coast Guards, ^way distrirt. 

2. I have been inspecting commander of the Coast Guards in Galway nearly five years. 

3. I am acqumntea with the port of Galway only. 

4. Never. 

6. I should run with confidence for Galway Bay. . , . , „ , 

7. I am unacquainted with the soundings, my duties having been confined within the 
Arran Islands. 

8. No. 

10. Being unacquainted with the Shannon, I should run for Galway. 

11. Never. 

12. It might be attended with risk. 

u! TpSniuaarra Momtains wonld foim a good landmark for making Galway. I am 
unacquainted with the Shannon. 

Id! Haybg passed the Arran Islands, I should heaye-to under the Korlh Arran Light 
•■until it cleared off, or untE daylight. 

IS fhare^Bome recollection of a merchant brig drifting on one occasion, hut I beheye it 
to have been oansed by the yessel haying had too little cable out, and her top-gatat 
yards across in a gale of wind. If properly anchored, no yessel should drift m Galway 

W p, 19. Tes. 

^ 57 . ^ 
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19. Yes. 

20. Yes. 

21. Yes. 

22. A large steamer of these dimensions could lie at anchor safely during^all times of tide, 
and in all weathers, but of course tlie anchorage ground would be much improved by the 
erection of piers and a breakwater. 

23. No. 

24. He miffht occasionally be detained during the height of a very heavy gale. 

25. They could, if provided with proper boats. 

26. Tlie usual character of the weather in summer is fine, but generally very rough in the 

winter. . , , , . 

27. Thick and misty weather generally accompames the gales on this coast. 

28. Not very frequent. 

29. Fo» 8 are trenerally observed with the winds at south-sonth-west and south-weet. 

30*. In *^0 smnmer the winds are variable, and in the winter the prevailing winds axe 
from the south-south-west and north-west. 

31. West-north-west. 

32. Very heavy sometimes, and often precedes a gale. 

33. It is heavy. , . . » , 

34. I believe the south channel is preferred, where the situation of a vessel will allow. 

35. No. . . , 1 

36. Sometimes with considerable violence, lasting abont three days. 

37. I see no reason why Galway should not beselectedfor a packet station, if the Govern- 
ment should desire to establish one on the west coast of Ireland, as the objections to Galway, 
in a commercial point of view (by which I mean the inconvenience and risk of shipping and 
disembaTking goods intended for or sent from England), are equally to be applied to any 
other port on this coast. I believe Galway is as easily and as safely approached in all 
weathers as any other port on this coast of Ireland. 

38. I cannot answer this question, not having been in the Shannoru 

40. The subject having engaged my attention lately, I have formed an opinion of what 
I consider the capabilities are of Galway Roads for a packet station. 

41. In my reply to a question put to me by the fonner TransatlDHtic Packet Station 
Committee,'! stated what the requirements were, I consider, necessary to render Galway 
fit for a transatlantic packet station ; my opinion is to be found in the published Report of 
the Comrabsioners. I there stated that I thought, for the establishment of a packet station, 
it would be necessary that a breakwater and pier should be erected connecting Mutton 
Island with the main land at Fair Hill, to be met by a corresponding pier and breakwater 
extending from H.are Island westward. 

About Fair Hill would be found space for the erection of the storehouses and buildings 
necess.ary in the outfit and repairs of the steamers. The outlay required in the building of 
piers and breakwaters, &o., has been estimated at about 120,000 1. 

(signed) Fredenck Kemble, Commander, B. N., 

Superintending Commander Coast Guard, Galway. 



No. 17. — Answers, 25 June 1852. 



1 . Hun-h M'Guire, chief officer Coast Guard, Fair Hill station, Galway ; I have been 2 
years at sea on board the revenue cruisers. 

2. I was two years cruising on this coast, and two years on shore at Fair Hill station. 

3. I have been several times in the Shannon and Galway. 

4. Yes ; we were bound to the Shannon, and lay-to once in a gale of wind and thick 
weather for two days in prelerenee to running for that port; wind was north-west and west. 
The commander was never previously in the Shannon, and had no pilot on board ; I never 
made the port of Galway in thick weather. 

6. I would lay-to ; I would not feel inclined to run in until I could get hold of the land, 
the soundings are so much alike off the coast of Galway and the Shannon. 

6. I certainly would, but I would prefer Galway. 

7. Sees. 

8- Cannot state. 

9. Yes, tolerably; I do not tTiinV they are strong enough to throw a ship out of her 
course co ming to tiib port from America ; the flood tide runs to the northward, off Slyne 
Head and "V^stport. 

10. I would prefer Galway, because I have a chance of two sounds here while there is 
only one at the Shannon ; I tliiTik they are about equal in other respects. 

H. No, sir, I never heard of any except the vessel above mentioned. 

12 & 13. Not put. 

14. Yes, I think I would know the Connemara Mountains better than the Brandon Hills, 
or any others. 

15. No. 

16. Not put. 

17. Very good, sir. 

years. 

20. Not 



18. Not within the last two 

19. Xhey do. 
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20. Not a heavy sea ; it is expended before it gets up to Galway Roads.' 

21. Not put. 

22. It is. 

23. Not put. 

24. Cannot answer it. 

25. They could in good boats. 

26. Slimmer, sometiroes very good, sometimes very boisteroiui; generally boisterous In 
winter. 

27. Yes, o-eiierally ; it accompanies the gales from the south-west to west. North-west 
and norther!)' winds are generally clear ; soutii-east and southerly winds are misty. 

28. Not frequent on this coast. 

29. See No. 27. 

30. Spring, summer, autumn, winter, from south to west, all the year roimd. 

31. South-west, I think. 

32. It is generally heavy, and a heavy swell usually precedes the f^iles. The sea off the 
coast here is not, I think, heavier than that which I have seen off ililford. 

33. It is not heavy, but I never saw a vessel ride at anchor in a gale of wind. 

34. I would freely nin for either, but I would prefer the south. 

35. I have never been at sea off this coast in the winter; I have been off "Westport, and 
I consider the weather coarse and the seas heavy. 

36. They blow violently, and last generally about 24 hours or longer in winter, and per- 
haps half that time in summer. _ ^ 

37. I see no reason ; I do not think she would often be prevented running by weather m 
winter or summer. 

38. Galway, because I consider Galway safer to bring up in than the Shannon river ; and, 

39. I think the sea is heavier off the mouth of the Shannon; I think they are equally 
easy to make. 



Sir, Merchants’ Road, Galway, 26 June 1852. 

In reply to the note of your committee of this date, requesting of me to supply your 
Commission with any information on the nautical bearing of the question relating to the 
subject of a packet station on the west coast of Ireland, I have the honour to enclose a 
paper specifying the number and class of vessels of war that I saw at anchor at the road- 
stead of Galway, and all of which left in perfect safety. 

The second paper enclosed is a memorandum of the number and class of vessels which 
have run for GMway Roads, in distress, in preference to any other port, many of which 
missed the Shannon, and got to our har'bour, where they rode out the gales in safety, a 
matter of the greatest importance to the naval and mercantile marine department. 

I have, &c. 

(agned) James Stephens, 

Harbom: and Town Commisaoner of Galway. 



Ships of War Anchored in the Roadstead of Galway in perfect safety. 



SLOOPS OP WAR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS. 


SCREW STEAMER. 


Orestes. 


Cyclops. 


Dauntless (frigate, 33 guns, 


Fly. 


Stromboli. 


, drawing 19^ feet water)! 


Sappho. 


Dragon. 


Hanequin. 


Odin. 




Pike. 


Uloodiionnd. 




Plumper (eun bng). 


Rhadamanthus. 




for 7 years. 


Albion, in dock. 




Andromache (frigate), 


Lucifer, ditto. 




tor about 2 years at anchor, 
the commander’s wife and 
family on board. 


Shearwater. 





Galway, 25 June 1852. 

257. 



^tgned) James Stephens, 

Harbour and Town Commissioner of Galway. 
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VEgszLS whicb hare Run for Galnay Roads -when in Districts. 



Date. 


Ship’s Name. 


Haaiers. 


From whence. 


Cargo. 


Tons. 


Where Bound. 


Reason for coming to Port. 


1850: 
















18 Jaa. • 


Aime EUiabeib - 


Jones 


Bangor • 


Slates - 


81 


Westport - 


- - For safely ; to the roadstead for this 
harbour. 


25 Sept. . 






Glasgow - 


Coals - 


56 


Limerick • 


- - ditto . - ditto. 






Odense, Denmark 


Indiaa com - 


208 


Westport - 


In distress; loss of sails. 










Oats 


82 


Glasgow - 


Windbound. 






M'Dopough 


Boundslone 


Maride - 


60 


Dublin • 


For good anchorage. 








St. Abes - 






Sliau 


• - ditto. 


3 Dec. - 


Consiaaie - 


Kameira - 


Odessa 


Wheat - 


ICO 


Limerick - 


- - Distress ; ran to the Bay of Galway 
for safety. 




Lady Eleanor • 


Moriarty - 


Newcastle 


Coals - 


85 


Ditto 


- • Kao for the safely uf ship and crew 












up to roadstead, having missed the 
Shannon, and could not make it. 












Limerick - 


Oats - 


258 


London. 


- - Made several attempts to make the 
Shannon and failed, the last attempt 


16 „ - 


Jelia Wesley ■ 


Dolby 


Galats 


Wheat - 


141 


Limerick • 
















nearly oausiog the loss of the ship and 


1851; 














crew, only for having Galway Bay to 
run for, where I came to roadstead in 














perfect safety. 


24 Jao. • 


Union - - 


Jeffrey 


Glasgow - 


General cargo 


76 


Limerick - 


- - Distress of weather, and for safely, to 
the Harbour of Galway. 






Edwards - 


Ditto 


- ditto 


78 


Tralee 


- - ditto - - ditto. 








Liverpool - 


Coals, dec. 


07 


Ditto 


- - ditto - . ditto. 


14 July - 




Rudolf . 


Gaiate 


Indian com . 


165 


Ballina 


- - ditto - > ditto. 




Gorman 


Newport, Wales 


Ballast • 


38 


Limerick - 


- - ditto . . ditto. 


5 Dec. . 


Ireland • 




Quebec - 


Timber- 


42 


Gloster 


- - Could not make any other port, and 










Glasgow - 


had 10 run for Galway roadstead, where 
I came to a safe anchorage. 








Pearl (steamer) 


Manning * 


Limerick • 


General cargo 


186 


- - Pumps choked, and could not make 












the Shannon ; bud to run for Galway. 


1852: 
















13 May - 




Hill 


Glasgow - 


• ditto 


25 


Montreal - 


- - Distress of weather; got as far as 17® 














west, and bore up for Galway j could 
not make any other port. 





(signed) James SiepUent, 

<Jalway. 25 Jane 1BS2. Harbour and Town Commissioaer of Galway. 



No. 19. — Answers, 25 June 1852. 

1 & 2. Miebael Daly, about 20 years master of Tessels in and out of Galway, from 60 to 
200 tons, principally coasting trade, but some foreign voyages. 

3. Yes, very well with Giway, and as fax as Foynes in the Shannon. 

4. Yes, frequently. 

5. By the soimdings, I would run for Galway in preference to the Shannon. I could 

venture more on the north shore than on the south. If a line between Slyne Head and 
Hag’s Head, a pilot could know as soon as he saw the land where he was, from the pecn- 
lianty of the landmarks. As regards the sonth shore, there are no places of safety on that 
part of the coast, and in making the land from the entrance of the Shannon to the Hlaskcts, 
tliere is no place of safety for a vessel, not even for the saving of lives. The sea runs so 
heavy in the mouth of the Shannon, that should you need to haul yom* vessel off, the sea 
will make a clean sweep over her with a north-west wind. I would prefer Galway also with 
a south-westerly gtde- > 

6. See 5. 

7. I am not acquainted with the soundings outside. 

8. Not put. 

9. I have never experienced any tide outside. 

10- See 5. 

11, 12, 13. Not put. 

14. Yes, the Brandon Hills for the Shannon, and for Galway the Twelve Pins and Bun- 
owen Hill. I consider those about Galway, particularly the Twelve Pins, more remark- 
able than those about the Shannon. 

16. I w’ould run 20 miles, south-east by east half-east, from the North Sound for Black 
Head, and then haul up for the lighthouse at Mutton Island, steering east quMter north. 

17. There can be no better in the world. 

18. The time of the hurricane, some vessels drove, and some held, and in very strong 
gales- 

19. No. 

20. No. 

21. No. 

22. There cannot he a safer anchorage in the world. 

23. Not put. 

24. She could. 



26. Fine 
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^6 Fine weather coast in snnraier, and in winter mild enough ; I do not fliini it is 

wilder in winter than froin Falmouth to the We of Wight. 

27. Not any way remarkahle ; I tlnnh it accompames the gales ot wind. 



30 Sprino^north-easterly; summer, north, and north-west, rariable ; autumn, westerly ; 
winter, sontfi-west, flying round to north-west. 

Soutli-south-west, and thick. z-v t 3 

32 ! Notmore so than I have seen on any other coast on the TV estem Ocean. It precedes 
the gales usually. , . 

33. No ; the water ssmooth in the bay. 

34. They are all good enougli, but I would preter the south channel. 

It They generally last from 24 to 48 hours. Never knew any blow very strong, except 
now "and then; these were all over the kingdom. 

37. Not put „ -.T ir 

38. GalwayBay.-S«sNo. 5 . Michael Daly. 



No. 20. — Answers, 25 June 1852. 

1 . Thomas King, master of the “ Lord Fitzgerald,” of G^way, 129 tons (schoo^r)- 

2. Twenty-one years’ eipeiiencc on this coast, on both loreign and ooastmg trade, last 

I°a^w3l”aequalntea with Galway, and have been sis or seven times in and ont of. 
the Shannon. 

5*. FwoSrnot like to run until I knew my position ; I would lay to until I saw the 

^^6. °If^rw^te clear, I would run for either Galway or the Shannon at all times. 

7 There are no peculiarities which I could trust to. 

i: areSnr“Sy itow the ebb and flood mn, bnt with sontb-westerly winds, 

I always find a set to the northward, about 150 or 200 unices off the coast . -ir 

10. iwonld prefer Galway, because there ate three otanels 

of tide, and in any weather, and my reasons for objecting to the Shannon, t e 
Xg tides! the shoids,\ud having so &r to run np the nver before getting a safe 
anchorage. 

14 Thf fi«'t knaFl ‘look for are the Brandon or Errisbeg_ HiUs, Hea^ an^ 

the North Island of Arran, which I can see about 30 miles off m clear weather , the Ti 

hav“co3ng from America, run for Galway Bay In a gale of wind 
■ward, under the staf-foresail, and came to an anchor m 

It was the winter, day-time and clear weather ; I came in at the ISorth Channel. 

16 If I tould see the light I oonld run with safety (witness could not give the beaimg 
of the light to clear the Blacki-ock). 

18 Ye?inahea^^gSofwind,inwhichnoves5elcoiffd stM^^ qtron? in 

I*: men il htasi very heavy gale of wind onteide, it does not blow so strong m 
® 2 rN?t to’iy a vciy heavy sweH, nor not very heavy wifl. a south-west gale, bnt it in 
the heaviest. 

22 ' Berf?ctly safe ; could be anchored in 4^ fathoms at low water. 

S: ?!s‘ a“erene?pfi £e hurricanes wUeh sometimes blow, 

and in which it is impossible for any vessel to sail. 

li south-west to north-westi gales 

40 J 5 SII 0 Z &hc l£S misty weather wUch aooompanies the sonto-west gales 
outside, I could see from one to three miles. 

28 They occur perhaps once or twice in the year. 

strong breezes. 

31. South-west • •Uz.oTTtr • it is heavier than off PlymoutL 

32. When a gde of wind occurs, the sea is very heavy , it is neavi j 

The swell precedes the gale always. 33 _ gmootii 

257 . ® 3 
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33. Smooth water in the strongest gales of wind inside the' Arrau Island. In every part 
of the bay you might safely anchor and ride out a gale of wind, except in a hurricane. 
I would not like to lie there long in a hurricane in my schooner in winter time ; I could 
lie there in any other weather. 

34. They are all safe. 

35. Yes, sir. . , , r 

36. They are not very strong gales ; the equmoctial gales are the strongest ; they last 
generally from one to three days when they do come. 

37. Not put. 

38 & 39. Galway.— -Sfe Answer 10. 

Q If a vessel were to run in in distress, without an anchor and cable on board, which pai-t 
of the bay would be the best to beach her?— A. New Harbour, on the mud, at all times of 
tide and in any weather. , . , _ 

State what you know of Carrigaholt Hoads ?— I think it is not fit to remain at anchor 
in for more than a tide. , 

•\Yljy ?_Because a heavy sea sets in with south-west wind, and the tides are strong, and 
the holding ground is not the best. 

How often have you anchored there?— Once, for a tide. 

Have you ever anchored at Scattery ?— Yes, several times. 

What is your opinion of Scattery Roads as a safe anchorage ?— I think it is too much ex- 
posed to strong tides and south-west winds ; the anchorage is about six or seven fathoms. 

^ What do you know of Tarbert Roads ?— I have anchored there twice, and passed it several 
times ; I consider it a very good place to anchor in, if it were not for the strong tides. 

What do you know of Foynes?— I have passed it several times, but never anchored. 

Which of the Shannon anchorages would you take if you were running in for shelter in 
a gale of wind at night time ?— Tarbert, if I thought I could make it, but if not, I would 
come to at Scattery. 

If a sliip had no pilot on board, where would she he obliged to bring up ?— Camgaholt, 
until she got a pilot ; she ought not to go beyond. 

Do you consider the strong tides in the mouth of the Shannon to be any objection to run 
for that port in a gale of wind ? — I consider the strong tides to be a great objection to run 
for any port. o • 

Do the tides i-ender the sea dangerous off the mouth of the Shannon in westerly gales of 
wind at any time ?— They make a great sea, especially on the ebb ; but I cannot say it is 

^ doming round the Blaakets, bound for the Shannon, if it falls cahn, and thick weather 
with the lood tide, would you be afraid of the tide carrying you to the northward of Loop 
Head ?— I think the flood tide would carry me up the Shannon. 

(signed) Thomas King. 



No. 21. — Answers, 25 June 1852. 

1. William Williams, commissioned boatman, Coast Guard. 

2. Am living on the west coast of Ireland for the last 10 years, but I know nothing 
hevond Bama and Blackhead. 

Fkom Z to 16 inclusive not put. 

17. It is. 

18. I have, sir; it was blowing a heavy gale of wind from soutii-east ; in 1847, February 
or January, five or sis vessels drove at once, owing to the wind and sea; the wind veered 
round to the north-west, and one of the vessels went ashore between this and Hare Island. 

19. I do not think it does. 

20. South-south-east winds bring the worst sea into Ghilway Roads ; the sea is shorter, 
but with a south-westerly wind the swell is heavier ; still ships ride easier. 

21. No, sir ; soutli-south-east wind is the worst there too. 

22. I think it is. 

23. No. 

25. I do not think they would at all times. 

26. Not put. 

27. Yes, sir, in the fall of winter time, with south-west winds. 

28. Not very often ; a few in the fall of the year. 

29. Southerly winds. 

30. Spring, generally easterly; summer, westerly; autumn, south-west to north-west; 
winter, south-west to north-west. 

31. See Answer No. 20. 

33. Yes, sir, I would not think it safe for any ship to lie at anchor in the Bay in a gale 
of wind ; I would sooner keep the sea in a gale than bring my ship to anchor between 
Arran and Mutton Island; hut if I thought I could get to the roadstead, I would rather 
nchor there than keep the sea. 

(signed) William Williams. 
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Appendix. 

No. 22. — Answers, 25 June 1852. 

1. Q. What is your name and occupation?— .4. Owen Hynes, fisherman of Claddagh: 
am well acquainted with the Bay of Galway ; have been sailing in and out for 40 years. 

2. Have you ever piloted any ships to this port?— I have, merchant ships. 

3. Have you ever done so in foggy, misty weather ?—I have so, viz., once between Arran 
and Goldenhead ; saw no land for three houi-s, but knew where I was ; the vessel was the 
“Albion” of Galway, 302 tons register; we could not see_ anything made one or two 
tacks ; it cleared up, and I brought'lier up to the roads. If it had remmned thick, I would 
have auchored under Arran. 

4. Is there much sea inside Arran?— No, sir. 

5. Describe the depihs of water from the Ai-ran Islands seawards: also the weather m 
summer and winter?— I have been fishing between Arran Islands and Slyne Head, and 
have ti-ied the bottom frequently with my lead, having it gi-eased ; 10 miles oh the land all 
the way to Arran the bottom is sandy, with some wormcasts. I am very sure that it is clear 
sandv bottom from 10 miles off Loop Head to 10 miles off Slyne Head in a sti-aight line 
outside Arran. Off Arran the summer weather is fine generally ; the wmter is bad weather, 
sometimes blowing a gale of wind, and the sea sometimes heavy, but changes to smooth 
•water suddenly. 

Owen X Hynes, 
mark. 



No. 23. — Answers, 26 June 1852. 

1. Austin Yorke, master mariner, and acting pilot of Galway at present. 

2. Fifteen years as master and mate. 

3. I am, and three times in the Shannon. 

4. I have, seven days without observations, sounded in 190 fathoms, in 12“ west; (i 80 fathoms.) 
sounded while drifting west ; thick : not liking to run -with the wind on shore blowing 

strong ; decreased sounding to 50 fatiioms ; thinlting I was close to Arran Isles, I bore up 
for the islands, made them, and run in through the South Channel. If it had been night, 

I would not have borne up to make the laud, not considering it safe unless I had seen the 
lights on land. On another occasion I did not sec the laud till within a mile, and saw the 
breakers, and then ran through Gregory’s sound by tiie lead. Again, last December, I 
■was pilotino- a barque from Gulway to Limerick, when tlie w’ind came foul off the Shannon, 
and we bore up for Galway, and did not see the land till w’e made tiie breakers off the 
Arran Islands, and then ran through Gregory’s Sound. 

5. I think not for the Shannon. I would not like to run for any place under seen 
circumstauces ; but I would prefer running for Galway than for the Shannon. 

6. I would for either of the places. 

7. I would find my w.ay easier into Galway than to the Shannou, because the soundings 
decrease coming towards Arran, and they are nearly the same at 60 miles off (north-west 
of the mouth of the Shannon) as at the mouth of the Shannon. If I struck 60 fathoms on 
the Skird, I would know I was near the latter by the rocky ground, as the soundings off 
the Shannon axe sandy and gravelly, aud 60 fathoms off Arran I think the bottom would be 
a lighter coloured sand. 

9'. From^20 miles off Slyne Head into the land there is generally a current to the north- 
ward; there is an in-draught to the Shannon at the same distance. There is also an in- 
draught into Mai Bay; this is only a few miles off. 

10. Galway. 

11, 12, & 13. Not put. , , , .n , tT -11 

14. Yes. The Twelve Pins of Connemarra on the one aide, and the Brandon Hills on 
■the other, are the most remarkable. 

le! Yes, I ivould, sir ; I would run for Black Head, and if it was so thick that I could 
not see the lights or anything else, I would stay there till it would clear up. 

17 & 18. Not put. 

19. They sometimes blow pretty strong. 

20. With a south-west wind it does, but nothing to hurt a ship. 

21. No, sir ; nothing to hurt a vessel if well found. 

22. Yes. 

23. Not put. 

24. She could, six ; she would go to sea better than she could come m. 

2I' We ^ve generally more easterly and southerly winds m the summer, and the weaker 
is generally clear. In the winter, strong breezes from west to north-west; sometunes thick, 
sometimes clear. 

27. I think not. 

28. No. 

29. Southerly- 
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30. Spring, generallj north to north-east ; aummer, east to south and south-east, and 
sometimes west ; autumn, north-west and west ; winter, variable. 

31. Soutlr-west. 

32. Yes, it is a heavy sea when blowing strong, and the swell usually sets in before the 

gale. 1 r. . t 

33. There is a heavy sea on m a gale of wind. 

34. I think ihey axe all equally safe. ■ 

35. I have frequently. I have seen more dangerous seas off the Bristol Channel than 
I have off this coast. 1 think this is a wilder coast than that from Land’s End to the Isle 
of Wight. 

36. I have never seen a gale to do harm since the gale of 1839. 

37. It is very seldom, I think, that a vessel could be prevented running for Galway. All 
Galway wants is good pilots. 

38 & 39. Galway. 

(signed) Austin Ybrke. 



No. 24. — Answers, 26 June 1862, 

1. Bartholomew Oliver, of Galway, master mariner and pilot. 

2. I have been 16 years in the coasting and foreign trades, sailing out of Galway. 

3. Not well acquainted with the Shannon, hut am with Galway. 

4. I have both, two or three times. 

6. I would not, Galway or the Shannon, if it was such thick weather ; but if I could get 
true soundings, even in that weather I would venture for Galway, but not for the Shannon. 

6 . I would run for Galway, but I would not for the Shannon. 

7. Yes, sir, they are. In thick weather, I would run into 60 fathoms. If I got in 60 
fathoms rocky ground I should know I was off Slyne Head; if it' was coai-se sand with 
pebbles, I would calculate I was to the southward of Arran ; 60 fathoms off the Loop Head 
IS fine sand ; 60 fathoms off the Blaskets is rocky ; but I would not ^e to run in so close 
here. At 80 fathoms out along the coast there are the same distinctions off the ports, but 
coarser. Approaching the land to the northward of the Arran Islands, tire soundings aa’e 
sand and gravelly, and to the south of Arran it is finer- and no pebbles. Off the Shannon, 
comin<^ near its moutli, it is fine also. The sands at the entrance of the Shannon and the 
south 'Arran Channel are much alike 60 fathoms off; Slyne Head is about three miles 
distant. 

9. Coming from sea, there is generally a set to the northward towards Slyne Head. It 
is not much, though it might put a ship a few miles out. 

10 . Galway, because I am oetter acquainted with it. 

11. Never; but I have known ships bormd to Limerick obliged to putinhere. The first 
one that I knew ran past Loup Head, and could not fetch the Shannon. The “ Ocean. 
(Jueen ” ran in here last winter from the same cause. 

12. I was never in a large steamer, but I think it would not be safe for her to round to 
in that sea. 

13 & 14. Not put. 

15. Yes, I have for Galway, but never for the Shannon. 

16. I do not think that any wind or weather, except a very dark night or a thick fog, 
-could keep me from running for Galway. 

17. Excellent. 

18. Yes, friere were two or three vessels that were badly found. 

19. Yes, pretty severely in winter time. 

20. It is broken by the Arran Islands. 

21. Very little. 

22. Not a doubt of it. 

23. Not put 

24. She could. 

•25. Nil. • 

26. In summer, fine weather; in winter, pretty severe. 

27. Only with light southerly winds, south-west gales, and torrents of rmn. 

28. No, very few. 

29. See 27. 

30. Spring, a good share of north-east; summer, southerly, or south-west; autumn, 
north-west; ■winter, south-west to north-west. Gales begin from southward, last 48 hours, 
and vere round to north-west, and clear up. 

31. South-west. 

32. It is in winter time ; it generally gets up before the gale. 

33. Not 80 much sea but that a ship might ride with good tackling. 

34. Not put- 

36 & 36. -See 30. ^ ^ 

37 Perhaps three or four times. Packets to Galway might he delayed outside : not very 
well acquainted with the Shannon, but I think thick weather prevails more there than off 

^38 & 'S9. I think Galway, because the foreigners say that after being once there, they 

do not require a pilot. -r. „ 

(signed) Bartholomew Oliver. 
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No. 25. — Answers, 26 June 1852. 

1. Enrico Leva Andri, master of the “ Nuovo Carlotta,” of Trieste. 

2. I have been once in the Shannon with a pilot from Cork, as far as Scatterv Hoads, 
and this is my first time to come to Galway. I have had a pilot from Cork now also. 

Q. If you had no pilot on board, which would yon prefer, coming to Galway or the 
Shannon? — A. I prefer to Galway, because the entrance is very easy. 

If you had occasion to come to Galway again, would you take a pilot? — No. 

If to tlie Shannon ? — I would not venture again to Scattery wi^out a pilot ; I consider 
it very dangerous. 

If you were to charter your vessel at Trieste, in the Mediterranean, in the summer, for 
Galway or Hamburg, which port would you prefer? — Galway, because the navigation is 
easier. In the winter both are heavy. 

(signed) Enrico Leva. 



No. 26. — Answers, 26 Jime 1852. 

Questions in No. 22 Eridence. 

No. 1 (a). Bartholomew Donohoe, of Arran Island, fisherman and pilot. I have been 
fishing outside the Arran Islands 35 to 40 miles for the last 18 years. 

No. 2 (i). Yes, very often. 

No. 3 (c). Yes, sir, very often during thick and foggy weather. From the North Channel 
I would steer south-east for Black Head, and would run 18 miles ; I would then alter my 
course to east and by north and would run nine miles, and anchor if I could not see the land. 

No. 4 (J). Not much. 

No. 5 (e). I got, at about four miles off, 30 fathoms, at six miles 40 fathoms, at 10 to 12 
miles 50 fiitlioms, and at 15 miles about 60 fathoms. 09' Slyne He.ad, about 15 miles 
there is 60 fathoms ; the bottom here is muddy, with long worm-casts. Off Arran, with 
60 fathoms, the bottom is muddy, with long worm-casts, and continues so to 34 fathoms, 
after which, excepting ihe channels leading into Galway Bay, there is foul ground to 
the shore, and in the Foul Sound the ground is nearly ail foul. Off the Shannon oround 
is much iJie same as it is off Arran ; at 60 fathoms muddy bottom, with long worm-casts 
until 34 fathoms, then, unless going up the Shannon, there is foul ground ; but, if going 
up the Shannon, it is muddy and gravelly. “ 

No. 6 (/). In the smnmer time, off Arran, the weather is good, and the same off the 
Shannon. In the winter, off the Shannon, very heavy seas and much wind ; with west 
and north-west wind it is a desperate place, because of Ae ebb tide. Off Galway there is 
never a very heavy sea. 

(signed) Bartly Donohoe. 



No. 27.— Answers, 26 June 1852. 

(a). Bryan Joyce, fislieman and pilot, from South Arran ; for 20 years well acquainted 
with Galway, but not with the Slianuon. 

_(J) & (c). I only go five or six miles outside Arran Islands. I have piloted ship in 
without seeing the land, hut getting a glimpse occasionally ; but if it would come very 
thick, I would anchor. I would steer south-balf-east from the middle of the North Chan- 
nel for Black Head, running about 10 miles ; I would then steer east-half-north for about 
seven miles, and if I could not get it clear I would come to anchor. The spring tides in 
the Sounds run about two knots, and in the Bay about one knot to one and a half. I have 
very often come up to Galway in thick weather through the South Sound; I lire on the 
Soudi Island. From the centre of the South Channel I would steer east-north-east for 
11 miles; if I did not get it cleai’ then I would run half a mile farther, and then would 
steer east-half-north for eiglit miles to clear Black Eock, and then east by north. 

(signed) Bryan Joyce. 



No. 28. — Answers, 3 July 1852. 

1. William Hamilton Burke, late commander of Her Majesty’s revenue cutter "Kite.” 

2. Served first ofBcer, and frequently in command of first-class revenue cruisers, 1809 
to 1816. 

3. I am. 

4. Frequently!; I cannot state the exact number of times. 

5. If sure that the ship was steered the course that I ordered, and the log line and 
glaM correct, and confidence in my dead reckoning, I might run for Galway Bay; would 
hesitate to run up the Shannon, unless I knew the position of the sho gla and set of the 
ebb tide. 

6. I would run for either. 

^57- E 7. I do 



Appendix. 
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1. I do not recollect tbe pecaliarities of the soundiugs. 

8. Cannot state. , , . , -n 

9. A short distance olF the land the tide scarce sensible. 

10 I would prefer making Gaiway. ^ i 

11 I met one vessel bound for the Shannon that run for Galway Roads. 

ll: Advantage might be taken of a smootidng that occurs at times after a few heavy seas 

T19SS to stoD her speed and sound with the patent lead. 

^ 13 I Suld cLpare with the soundings of the latest survey of the coast, if near the 

laud, and at aE times keep a sharp look-out all round. 

14 Very conspicuous landmarks at the entrance of Galway near tlie Shannon. 

15. I have run for Galway Eoads and Scattery Roads m the Shannon. 

16. Js^o hesitation to do so. 

17. It is dean good holding ground. 

19.' The Ar?an' Islands and Black Head shelter Galway Roads in heavy gales. 

20 Not at any time I iras in Eie Roads. , . xi * 

91 A cross sea sets into Galway Roads with south-west and wes^aouth-west winds. _ 
92* Galway has not accommodation for a steam-packet drawing 19 -^ feet water ; it is 
capable, by running out a pier, &c. to afford the accommodation required for steam ships 

drawins 19 i fc6t water. , /-. i t> i 

23 &o part of Galway Bay so well adapted as Galway Koacts. 

24 In my opinion it Lull not he prudent to put to sea m a heavy gale iin ess the wind 
was favourable. I have observed the mail packets between Dublin, Holyhead, and Liver- 
pool detained by stress of weather. 

25. Not accommodation at present. . 

26. Summer, variable; winter, changeable, cold, and frequent gales. 

27. At times with southerly wind, and when the wind ^nfts to the westward, it some- 
times clears off when a strong breeze sets in. _ 

28. Not frequently ; I have observed fogs in the Shannon. 

30. fn^plng, Scriy ; other seasons, southerly, westerly, to north-west and nortli. 

31. South-w°est, andivest-south-west. 

32. It is heavj*, and north-west gales ; I have observed a sweU precede a gale. 

33. Not after you pass the Aitan Islands. r 1 4 . • i i /,t, Tr.;<=l,an 

34 The South Sound, which is spacious and safe, and when a light is placed on Imsheu 

Islands it wiE facilitate ships bound to Galway. Gregory bound is bold to run for, and 

^^35^ *Sen^^^first*^^cer,^and^in command occasionally of first-class cruisers in 1809 to 
1816* on the we.*t coast, and 1819 to 1823, and as commander 1823 to 1849, m cruisers 
di-awin^ 12 and 14 feet 10 inches ; in 1832 was employed four months on secret service (m 
the “ l^ito ”) off Galway, and up the bay each night oft tlie Black Rock, and out to sea by 
dayliebt when practicable. . , , 

36 At times, in the winter season, they continue heavy two or three days. _ 

37. I do not. Either, if improved, can be made to afford accommodation for steam ships 

drawinff 19 i feet: I would prefer Galway. „ „ , ^ j. ee 

38. Were* I a stranger I would nin for the nearest; if for the bhannon in tune to get oft 

a pilot to run me clear of the shoals. t t. -u 

40. I consider Galway Roads capable of being made a safe commochous harbour, that 
would afford the accommodation required for steam pnekete drawing 19 i feet. 

41. In mv opinion by connecting Mutton Island with the mam by a breakwatei, which 
could be built at a moderate expense (.as the Sound dries at low water), and run out a pier 
from the south side of Mutton Island a sufficient distance to shelter the harbour from a 
cross sea that sets into it with south-west and west-south-west wmd, should tins pl^e be 
^.proved of) the harbour would afford the accommodation required for a iransatlantic 

Srio suimesT, should tliis plan be carried out, that the railroad be continued 
&om (^way to th^pier end, wHcb u-ould afford superior accommodations aud comfort 
to pj^sengers embarking and landing from the paclcets alongside the pier. 



Kingstown, 3 July 1852. 



(signed) William H. Burke, _ ^ 

late Her Majesty’s Cruiser “ Kite-' 



No. 29. — Answers, 3 July 1852. 

1. C. R. Johnson, commander, ti- N. ... j 

2. Commonding Her Majesty’s steam vessel " Comet," conveying treasure and provisions 

during famiue in 1846 and 1847. , i i x t • • 

3. Yes, especiaUy the Shannon, having frequently piloted my '^®S3el to Limerick. 

4 I foraet, sometimes two or three times a week, in and out of the bhannon. 

5. Not trusling to soundings, but would by night or day to a good look-out of my own 

'^SVffirtheVSldfr wee’ll lighted, and I consider safe for steamers, provided they run 
their distance and not heave-to. ^ I consider 
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7. I consider not ; the water is very deep and irregular, and onv coasting pilots put no 
fiutli in soundings. 

8. The soundino-s are laid down in charts; I am not certain from memory. 

9. Yes ; the tlctcs split about the Skelligs Hood northirard to Bkskets, southwards to 
Dursey, but do not extend far enough in tair weather to affect your course 20 miles off 
the coast. 

10. The Shannon. , i -ji. 

11. Only known strange merchant vessels keep the sea, all ahke to tueni; they driit 
about, hove-to ; frequently lost in consequence. 

12. Quite safe if properly handled. 

13. Yes, as to depth. . 

14. No mistalcing Loop Head, KeiTy Head, and land about Tralee ; also Arran, and 
noi'th shore for Galwav. 

15. Into the Sliannon often ; Galway no, neither would I from choice. 

16. Not from choice, but if requisite I have no hesitation. 

17. 1 should sar, yes. , , , - i 

18. A bri'^ with corn, was lost while I was in the neighbourhood, but lorget tue 
circumstance. 

19. Occasionally quite home, but not always. 

20. Arran, &c. 'breaks it, but wc rolled much, and decided it an indifferent ancaorage. 

21. I have not tried it „ ^ i , • l-t.. e 

22. For vessels of above dimensions not safe. It never struck me the practicabmty or 
piers. I think tire harbour shoaling fust. 

23. For vessels of the above dimensions all too small. 



25. Not sale with women and childen ; mails, yes. Might do so by going under lee 
of Arrau, &c. at last quarter flood. 

26. The same as in the cliops of the Channel. 

27. Yes, except north-easterly. 

28. Yes. . , - 

29. With all winds, except from north-easterly, with of course exceptions. 

3o! Tlio same exactly, as is well known, in the chops of the Channel. 

31, After ion" north-westerly gales, then shifting to the southward of west. 

32^ I never fbuud it as heavy as 1 expected from the force of the wind ; occasionally, 
and at full aud change, a swell sets in, during winter, before a gale. 

33. Yes, on the ebb. 

34. To the northward of all. , , , , , r i i 

35. Yes, constantly ; it never detained us, even with a deck load of sacks oi meat, never 
damaging a sack; by keeping close in you know your spot, and always a port under 

^ 36 I found them the same, as in the same parallels of latitude all over the world, and 
with the assistance of barometer you may calculate the strength and durability of gales 
and weather almost to a certainty. • , . . - 

37. About e<iual to where they now start from, taking everything into consideration. 

3s! In answeiino- this question, of course I am not questioned on the chances of wm; 
the expense of making either available ; but I should say for passengers (Irish excepted), 
the risk would be much greater, and the extra fatigue and annoyances likely to l^ppen 
•would cause them to prefer any other mode of conveyance, and send only letters by the 
packet. 

39. The Shannon. 



Appendix. 
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— No. 7. — 

STATEMENT of Committee appointed by the Municipal and Commercial Corporation of 
Limerick, respecting the Capabilities of the Shannon. 

To the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the relative Capabilities of the Eiver 
Shannon and Galway Bay as a Western Packet Station. 

Gentlemen, 

The present commission of inquiry havi^ been graciously ordered by Government in 
compliance with memorials from the municipal and commercial corporation of Limerick, 
the committee appointed by them beg to submit to you the following brief statement. 

In considering the relative capabilities of these harbours, the following are the grounds 
on which, it is submitted, the superiority of the Shannon rests. 

1st. The excellence of its seaward approach ; its prominent and well-defined landfalls 
beino- the first and boldest land seen by the mariner in approaching the Irish coast. 

257 . E 2 2d. Its 
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2d. Its well-marked and unobstructed entrance, pd its well-circumstanced lights, 
renderin'^ it peculiarly easy of access and egress at all times. 

3d. Its several safe and sheltered anchorages ; its well-circumstanred hai-bour at Foynes* 
accessible at all times and in all tides ; and its capacious floating dock at Limerick. 

With the foreo-oino- advantages and capabilities, the estuary of the Shannon may be 
reo'arded as a capacio“us well- sheliered harbour throughout its ipgth, possessing all the 
nautical qualifications necessary to render it a perfect haven, and having i oynes as a great 
natural floating dock, capable of receiving the largest vessels at all tunes of tide, aftording 
nerfect shelte? from all winds, and within two hours’ travelling distance of Limerick by 
nver or the common road, or half an hour’s by railway, wliich only waits tlie favourable 
decision of your Commission to be at once made. , ^ , , , , 

The Port of Limerick is accessible at spring tides to i-essels of the largest class, wnere 
a floatino- dock is now in progress of completion, having an entrance of 70 feet _m width. 
Limerick being a large commercial port, liaving a considerable trade with America, lying 
in a due westerly direction to the seat of empire, and centred in a district ot peculiar . 
fertility, with railways radiating to Dublin, Waterford, and Cork, it occupies a position for 
internal and transatlantic communications unequalled by any other towms m Ireland. Its 
facilities also for telegraph communications are numerous, affording ineans ot coimnum- 
catin^ with England via Dublin and Holyiiead, and via Waterford and South \Vales, and 
also with Scotland vi& Donaghadee and Port Patrick. . i xu f -vx- 

4.S refrards vessels approaching the Shannon, it may likewise be observed that tocuities 
exist for°telesraph communication from Kerry Head at the 1 0th degree of west longitude 
(being one degree west of Galway) to Foynes, and thence vi& Limerick to England and 
Scotland, as weU as all parts of Ireland. . . . xu * 1 

In point of expense the evidence taken before the late commission showed that the only 
outlay necessary to afford the accommodation required m the Atlantic packet service is 
a suitable landino'-stage, or jetty, at Foynes, in connexion with the pier lately erected 
there, with a few mooring buoys, and probably a small light to show tlie entrance at night. 
As regards Galway, on the other hand, it is known to be without a harbour, port, or dock 
suited^for this object; that the anchorage at Mutton Island is entirely^ exposed to all the 
winds from south round to west, which are the prevailing winds on tliis coast ; that with 
the loan- fetch of 25 miles from the Arran Islands into a wide bay open to the west, very 
heavy works of an expensive character would be required to resist the heavy swell thrown 
in in southerly and w'esterly gales ; that the practicability of constructing a harbour at all 
in that locality, having reference to tlie stability of the works, proper shelter, and security 
to vessels, suitable depths, and ordinary expenditure, as well as the probability of the har- 
bour ultimately silting up, is very problematical. That the “landfalls” and approach to 
Galway Bay are much inferior to the Shannon, and that tiie homeward-bound mariner, in 
approachino- the coast of Ireland at night, or in heavy weather, ought to make the land 
south and west of the Shannon, and thence Loop Head, so that if bound for Galway, he 
must first pass the mouth of the Shannon, and thence along the iron-bound coast of Mai 
Bay, whilst he might at once make Iiis haven by proceeding up the Shannon, and encounter 
no further difficulty or danger. . , , ^ . , . 

The naval and other evidence appended to the report ot the late Oommissioners on tins 
subject contains full information on the foregoing heads, the great bulk of which points 
out the Shannon as the most eligible port in Ireland for this object. 

Additional oral evidence can be given by nautical and practical men, which the present 
Commissioiiers are now respectfully requested to receive. 



(By order of the Committee.) 

(signed) muiam ^»^«».|Honorary Secretaries. 



Limerick, 29 June 1852. 



"Witnesses tendered for Examination. 

Mr. "William Randall, harbour-master of Limerick. 

Mr. Jolm Long, c. E., superintending engineer of Limerick Dock. 

Mr. John W. Trousdell, Compt. Hall, Customs. 

air. David J. Jenkins, master of the “ European” screw (S). _ 

Mr. Timothy Gorman, masier of the ship “ Jane Black,” of Limerick. 
Mr. John Ferguson, master of the ship “ Primrose,” of Limerick. 

Mr. Coxhead, master of the barque “ Florence,’’ of London. 

Mr. Charles Bingham, master of the “ Garryowen,” river steamer. 

Mr. Francis Kennedy, master of the “ Erin-go-Bragh,” river steamer. 
Thomas Waters, pilot ; and 
Patfidc Brenan, pilot. 
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— No. 8. — 

Letter from Jlr. Griffith. 

Foynes Harbour. 

Sir, Office of Public "Works, Dublin. 16 July 1852. 

Ik reply to your letter of the 12th instant, relatiye to Foynes Harbour, I beg to say we 
cannot find among our clocuraents any sections or borings in sufficient detail in the line of 
20 feet water at low water spring tides; but this is of no conseq^uence, as a week ago I 
directed the soundings and borings to be made by Mr. Long at Limerick, who will transmit 
the inforiiiation to you as soon as it has been prepared. 

As you liave not any large plan of the harbour of Foynes, I send one prepared by Mr. R. 

Gibbons, our harbour engineer, together with a design for a wooden wharf to form a pro- 
posed extension of the present pier into deep water, by means of which tliere would be a 
landino- wharf having a depth of 23 feet at low water spring tides. I also send a letter 
addressed to me by Mr. Gibbons, giving an estimate of the expense of constructing the 
proposed wharf. 

I am, &c. 

Captain Beecbey, R. K. (signed) Richard Griffith. 



Report on the Construction of Works at Foynes. 

Sir Harbour Engineer’s Office, 15 July 1852. 

Agreeably to your directions I hand in herewith a plan of Foynes Harbour, sliowing 
what has been done, and exhibiting in yellow and pink colours what further work I consider 
would be necessary and amply sufficient to enable the largest class steamers to land and 
embark passengers and goods at all time.s, and in all states of the weather. Wharfage 
accommodatioirin sufficient depth of water is what, in tact, is wanted; and 1 atn satisfied 
that the most judicious way to afford this will be by a timber extension of the existing stone 
pier, in some such manner as is shown. A stone pier in this position would be enormously 
expensive, and, in my opinion, it would be highly objectiouable toprati-ude a solid structure 
any further into the tidal channel, besides that the timber structure would be preferred by 
the commanders of steamers. The cost of what 1 propose would be about 3,600/. The 
objection to the wood is its liability to decay, but by guarding against the worm, which 
may be done, a timber wharf would last for very many years. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) Barry D. Gibbons. 

p. S. If the lineal extent of wharfage shown (namely, 150 feet) should be considered 

insufficient for one of these very large steamers, there would be no difficulty in, or objection 
to, prolonging it dmost indefinitely in the direction of tlie dotted lines ; whereas the con- 
struction of a stone wharf (out into 20 feet) alon^ the contracted entrance to the westward 
would obviously have the effect of aggravating the tidal velocity, which is already greater 
than desirable. 

Richard Griffith, Esq., LL. D. S. D. G. 



— No. 0. — 

Letter from Mr. Hornsby. 

Piers and Harbours. 

Sir, Office of Public Works, Dublin, 1 July 1852. 

Referring to my reply of the 25th May last, to your letter of the 11th of that month, 
I am directed by the Commissioners of Public Works to forward the accompanying Plan 
and Report prepared by Mr. Gibbons, their harbour engineer, and to state that they concur 
with Jlr. Gibbons in preferring the project No. 1. 

Such a project tlie Board would he disposed to recommend to the favonrable consideration 
of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the Act 9 Tiot. c. 3, and 
10 & 11 Viet. c. 75. 

The Commissioners would therefore suggest to the grand jury, if they are disposed to 
follow up the subject, also to consider the matter at their next meeting with, reference to 
the 12th clause of the former Act, with a view to the proportions in which the county, or 
any given district adjacent to Tarhert, should contribute to the project, facing in mind 
lliat tile utmost limit to which a Treasury grant can extend under the Act in question is 
5,U00 1. 

I am, &C. 

(signed) E. Hornsby, Secretary. 

Henry Stokes, Esq., Co. Surveyor, Tralee. 
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Public IVoeks, Pibes, aed Haeboues, Taebekt, Cookty Keeey. 

Q-j, Harbour Engineer’s Office, 11 May 1852. 

1 hIve renewed my acquaintance with this place by visiting it in obedience to the Board’s 
order and examined its circumstances eareluliy, havms tire benefit of the tery admirable 
enrveys made formerly under the Shannon Cemmission. 

■With respect to the yicinity of Ballydonoghue Point which was proposed as an advisable 
nosition for a pier at which sea-going steamers may take m and dischai-ge cargo, the close 
Lproxmmtion of the shore Hire to a sufficient depth of water oners some mducerncnti but 
evL iu this pattienlar it has no superiority over the island, while there ^ is greater exposure 
and more diffienlty of being sheltered; for those and other reasons it is quite my opinion 
that a site on the island should be adhered to. 

It has been also suggested to make an open cut bctw'een the island and the mam, thereby 
forming a channel tlnongh which there would he a tidal cmTcnt that would proYCnt siltmg 
and alonn the sides of which verv superior wharfage accommodation may be had m perfect 
Shelter', "ifthe eirenn, stances of the locality were such as to require exteusiYe accommo- 
Ltion and wa.Taut sufficient expenditine, I .should be ;p'eatly disposed to work out and 
put before the Boar-d this project, as likely to produce the best and most comprehensive 
measure; but there would be some uncertamty in the result, and no doubt that it would 
require funds beyond what there is any prospect of bemg obtained, and tliat it would take 
a considerable length of time to accomplish that which really is most ui gently leqmied, 
namely, wharfage accommodation, in a sufficient depth of water at all bmes of “o- 

ooing Bteamei'sfQ take in or discharge cargo. I have ecme to the conclusion, after the best 
Son.aeration I can give to the matter, that to effect the above object for the least money, 
and' in the shortest time, the most judicious course will be to constimct a stone pier, as shown 
on the accompanying drawings. The south side of this pier would he a wharf of 200 feet 
inlcnoth with from 15 to 18 feet of water at the lowest tide, and sheltered from south 
(tounS bv west) to cost, being not only three-fonrtlis of the eompims, but also embraemg all 
the iirevailin" winds 'Unien tbe wind is between east to sontli, the north side oi the outer 
ami aflbrds sheltered wharfage 1C5 feet in lengih, with 13 to 16 feet of water at the lowest 
tide, while smaller craft would have at all times shelter and accommodation at either side 
of die inner arm. 

It may be apprehended that this solid stmeture, intercepting the course of die current of 
ebb which comes surcharged with silt, may cause a shoaling of the space A B C on pkn ; 
I do not anticipate that this tvould take place to any injurious extent the tidal velocity 
will still be sufficient to carry along with it this matter held m suspension, and along tbe 
south side of the pier, nothing but its being a rocky bottom would prevent a scour to a 
greater depth, still water being to some extent produced along the west, east, and north 
faces Some preeipiiation may take place, but it would be of slow growth and very weak 
material, and may be dissipated by leaving an opening for the cui-rent through the mner 
arm of the pier, as shown by the dotted lines. 

To o-ain the deep-water foundations of this work, we may adopt either of the two modes 
of construction, which differ malerially in cost. See Cross Sections, Nos. 1 and 2 onDraw- 
ino-. No. 2, is a platform of promiscuous rubble to the level of neai-ly low water, on which 
the wharf walls may be erected. Tbe objection to this is, that the rubble base would pro- 
ject bevond the face of the wharf to an extent about equal to one- fourth of the whole height; 
that is' where the depth at low-water springs is, say 18 feet, tlie toe of the slope will extend 
22 feet from the face of the coping. In No. 1 the foundations ai-e brought up from the 
bottom in ashlar hill blocks, set by diving bell or helmet. This is obrfously the more 
superior structure, but the increased’eost is little short of .5,000 1 . ; and notwithstoding this 
serious difference I have no hesitation in recommending it as tlie more advisable. In 
moderate weather a sea-going steamer could take in or discharge cargo at No- 2, by tbe 
aid of an ordinaiy gang^oard, with ease and safety. But it is i-ery important that the 
structure should be such tliat the masters of these vessels would approach it in almost any 
state of the weather or tide, free fi-om apprehension of touching anything tlrat was not 
visible above water. This would be the case with No. 1 ; but I fear that thei-e would be 
great objection to coming alongride No. 2 in bad weather and low tides. This would 
^use uncertainty in cnri-ying on ihe trade, which would be most detrimental to its due 
developement. 

My estimate of tbe cost of completing the pier agreeably to ‘section No. 1, is 10,300 
and agreeably to section No. 2, 5,600 1. 

And, in conclusion, I state with great confidence, that it would be very difficult to point 
out where a work of this extent would produce so great an amount of public benefit, or be 
so lik®ly promote an extension of trade. 

I have, &c 

(signed) B. D. Gibbons. 
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— No. 10.— 

Letter from Jlr. Stokes, 

Tarbert, Ireland. 

Tralee, 19 July 1852. 

I HAVE received your letter of the 16th instant, and, thinlfrng it advisable that the Trans- 
Jitlantic Packet Committee should Iiave full information on the subject of the projected 
improvement at Turbeit, I send you copies of all the documents relating to the proiiosed 
uier, which have been seat down here by the Board of Works. 

^ I .suppose you have Captain Wolfe’s chart of the place, so I send only a tracmg of the 
island, to show the site selected. 



Captain Beechey, R.n. 
Boai’d of Trade, London. 



I am, &o. 

(signed) Henry Stokes. 



— No. 11. — 

Letter from Mr. Stokes. 



At Summer Assizes. ,.>ti ks«o 

g. Iralee, 13 July 1852. 

TMenclced copy of .■esoUition of !l.e arand miy of the county of Kerry at this assires 

of the propo^d improvement of the harbour of Tarbert, on the Lower Shannon. 

I have, &c. 

^lg°^Weycr, Kerry. 

County of Kerry, Ireland.— Summer Assizes, 1S52. 

Besdad, That, with reference to the report and plans of the harbour engineer of the 
Board of Works, for erecting a pier at Tarbert Island, and to their secretary s latter ot the 
1st Jnln 1852, the Commissioners ot Public Works be informed that we adopt and “PP™'® 
of tire l>lan nk 1. at the estimate of 10,300 1, so as to make a pier it for he largest vessels 
and sen-ooino- steamers, and that the Commissioners, in their provisional declaiation, under 
the 12th°secfion ofthe 9 Viet. c. 3, should constitute twm districts for the repayment of a 
part of the sum of 5,300 1, to be applied for by way of loan, and to make assessments of 
that sum as follows : , 

The baronies of Iraghticonnor and Clanmanricc, in the County of Kcivy , to | ^ ^ 

The’taronies'of Shaiod rad Glenguir. in the county of Limerick, to repay - ; 1,250 

The county of Kerry at large, to repay ----- : 



£. ■ 



5,400 



knd we request the Commissioners of Public Works to follow up their letter of the 
IsriS^by a’Song recommendation to the Lords ofthe Treasurs' to make an advance by 
wt of See^^aS to® he maximum amount allowed by law. vm. 5,000 f 
only one of great local utility, but may be fairly viewed as of great national mipoilanoe. 

^ ® (signed) W. D. Geoffrey, Foreman. 



— No. 12. — ‘ 

EISOLBIION of Harbour Commisrioners at LimemK, respicling Improving the Navigation 
of the Shannon to Ltmenck. 

Limerick Harbour Commissioners’ Office, 

„ 6 July 1852. 

At of the Harbour Commissioners, held this i.y, the following ^ 

unanimously afepted by them, In reference to tlie queries submitted by you to that body , vli. 
Raolad That the Harbour Commissioners do pledge theraselyes that toe "ci^JJT 

-rr.,,...,;-*- +t.;o tTott 



of Inquiry this day. 

To Captain Beechey and the Gentlemen 
ofthe Transatlantic Packet Inquiry. 



I remain, &o. 

(sitmed) Thomas Kane, 

° ilayor and Chairman, 



Appendix. 
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— No. 13 . — 

EVIDENCE TAKEN AT LIMERICK. 



INDEX. 



NO. 


DATE. 


NAME. 


OCCUPATION, &C. 


PAGE. 


1 




Michael Grotty 


Pilot for ihe Shannon - - - - 
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2 


SO Juue 


Wm. Randall - 


Harbour Master of Limerick - - • 


42 


3 




Patrick Brennan 


Pilot for the Shannon . - - . 


44 


4 




Timy. Gorman 


Master of the “Jane Black” - - - 


45 


e 


1 July 


Dd. J. Jenkins 


Ditto • ditto “ European” . - - 


46 
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Francis Spaight 


Lloyd’s Agent . - . - . 
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John Ferguson 
Thomas Weters 


Muster oftlie“Pnmrose” 




8 




Pilot of the Shannon - - - . 
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Henry Coxhead 


Master of the “ Florence” . - - 
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William Oakes 


Provision Merchant . - - . 
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Pilot 
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John W. Trousdell - 


Comptroller of Customs, Limerick - 
Master of the “ Garry Owen ” - - 


50 


13 


2 July 


Charles Bingham 
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14 




Win. Bishop - 


Ditto - ditto “City of Limerick” - 


53 


15 


5 July 


John Longi 


Civil Engineer .... - 


54 ' 


16 


F. W. Russell - 


Merchant - 


56 


17 




Michael K. Kyan - 


Ditto (American Consul) ... 

Queens Counsel - 


57 


18 


” 


Sir M. Barrington, 
Bart. 


57 


19 




George Penning 


Underwriter at Lloyd’s ... - 


57 


20 


25 June 


Uapt Beecliey - 


Captain, H. N. •• 
Queen's Counsel - 
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21 


6 July 


Tbos. G. Fitzgerald - 
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00 


Thos. Kearney. 


Estiinater of Railroads - - - - 


59 


23 


” 


C. R. Johnson 


Commander, R.N. ----- 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. "What is your name aod occupation ? 

2. What has been your experience on the west coast of Ireland ? 

3. Are you acquainted with the ports of Galway and the Shannon? 

4. Have you made either the port of Galway or the Shannon in thick weather, when 
coming from sea ; if so, how often ? 

5. "Would you, in a steamer drawing 19 i feet water, run for eitlier Galway Bay or the 
Shannon in thick weather, not having had observations for a day or two previous, trusting 
to the deep-sea soundings ? 

6. Is the Bay of Galway or the Shannon of such a nature that you would run for them 
in clear weather, either by day or night, in a steamer, without having made any previous 
landfall? 

7. Are llie soundings of either the-Bay of Galway or the Shannon a sufficient guide to 
those ports in thick weathec ; and if so, can you state the peculiarities of the soundrugs ? 

8. Can you state the depths of water at 5, 10, 20, 30, 40 and 50 miles seaward, giving 
the natui'e of the bottom and position of such soundings ? 

9. Are yon acquainted with the set of the tides off the western coast of Ireland ; if so’ 
state how they run, and whether they would be likely to throw a ship out of her course in 
making the land,* more particularly at the mouth of tiie Shannon ? 

10. If you were off the coast with a westerly gale and thick weather, and had to ran for 
a port, which port would you prefer making, Galway or the Shannon? 

11. Have you ever known any vessel obliged to keep the sea, or run for other ports in 
preference to Galway or the Shannon on account of bad weather ? 

12. Do you think it would be safe for a steamer, 290 feet long, to heave-to for soundings 
on this coast in a gale of wind from the westward ? 

13. "Would you depend upon the soundings obtained under these circumstances ? 

14. Are there any good landmarks about either Galway or the Shannon by winch you 

would 



• To those who were acquainted with the Shannon. 
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would be certain to distinguish the situation of either of these ports, and which do you 
think has the most remarkable? 

15. Have you ever run for Galway Roads or the Shannon, in a gale of wind blowing 
right in? 

16. If YOU were in command of a steamer drawing 19 J feet, having passed the Arran 
Islands or the Blaskets, would you have any he.sitation to run for Galway Roads or the 
Shannon in a uale of wind blowing right in, at night or in thick weather ? 

17. Is the holding ground good in Galway Roads ? 

18. Have you ever known vessels drive in the roadstead of Galway ? 

19. Do the gales blow iioine to the roadstead of Galway ? 

20. Does the heavy sea or swell in westei'ly gales of wind come home to Galway 
Roadstead ? 

21. Is there much sea or swell inside of Mutton Island under such circumstances ? 

22. Is the roadstead of Galway safe for a steamer of 19J feet water, and 290 feet long, 
to lie at anchor during all times of tide and in all weathers; if not, could any practicable 
arrangement of pier make it so? 

23. Do you know any part of Gaiway Bay that could be more easily made arailable for 
a packet station than Galway Roads ? 

24. Could a steamer drawing 19 J feet go to sea with safety in all weathers? 

25. In the present state of Galway Roadstead could steamers drawing 19j feet embark or 
disembark passengei-s and mails in any weather ; if not, what practicable arrangements 
could be made to render it so ? 

26. What is the usu.il character of the weather in summer on the west coast of Ireland, 
and what in winter? 

27. Dofs tliick and misty weather often occur on the western coast of Ireland, and do 
they accompany the gales ? 

28. Are the fogs of frequent occurrence ? 

29. With what wind does the misty weather prevail ? 

80. Can you state the prevailing winds at the different seasons of the year? 

31. What wind sends the heaviest sea into Galway Roads, and into the Shannon? 

32. Is the sea heavy outside the Arran Islands, and between the Blaskets and Slyne 
Head, and does it usualiy precede the gales? 

83. Is the sea heavy in gales of wind between the Arran Islands and Mutton Island, 
and between Loop Head and Brandon Head? 

34. Whicb do you cousider the safest of the Arran Channels to run through in bad 
weather ? 

35. Have you been at sea on this coast during the winter months; if so, state your 
experience of the weather and tiie sea? 

36. Do the gales which arise on this coast blow with violence, and do they last long? 

37. From your experience on this coast during the winter months, do you think that the 
wind and sea and dark misty nights, in iieavy gales, would be likely to prevent the regularity 
of the arrival and departure of the mails, supposing either the ports of Galway or the 
Shannon were made a packet station? 

38. Do you know any objection to making Galway or the Shannon a packet station ? 

39. If a vessel were embayed between Slyne Head and the Blaskets, which would be the 
safest port to run for, Galway or the Shannon, supposing she could reach either, having no 
pilot on board ? 



Additional Queries relative to the Shannow. 



1. If you were in command of a steamer drawing 19 J feet water, o0^ Brandon Head, would 
you have any hesitation in running for the Shannon in a gale of wind and in thick weather? 

2. State the best anchorage for a large steamer in the Shannon. State their respective 
advantages and disadvantages for large steamers ? 

3. What is the nature of the anchorage at Carrigaholt ? 

4. Have you ever known vessels to drive from Camgaholt ? 

257. F 
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а. Do the westerly gales blow with as much violence up the Shannon as they do outside ? 

б. In westerly gales, how far up the Shannon does the heavy sea or swell extend ? 

7. What wind sends the heaviest sea into the Shannon "? 

8. In a westerly gale, in thick weather, or at night, would you have any hesitation in 
running up the Shannon? 

9. What sort of an anchorage is Scattery Roads? 

10. Is Tarbert a safe anchorage, and would there be any objection to the construction of 
a harbour there for the accommodation of the packets, from the set of the tides or other 
causes? 

11. If a pier were constructed at Tarbert, would it require to be protected against the 
easterly winds ? 

12. What do you think of Foynes Harbour for a station ? 

13. If the packets drav\ ing 20 feet were to anchor at Tarbert, could small steamers go 
alongside at all times to take passengers out ? 

14. If you were constantly making the Shannon from the westward, would you rather 
have a light upon the Skelligs nr upon the Foze Rock ? 



ANSWERS TO QUF.STIONS. 



No. 1. — Answers, 29 June 1852. 

1 & 2. Michael Ceottt, pilot of the Shannon from Loop Head or the Blaskets, to 
Limerick, for six years. Have picked up and brought in many ships. 

8 . Well acquainted with the Shannon, not acauainted with Cxalway. , „ t 

4. Have often brought in ships in thick wea&er. If I could see any distance at all, I 
would run a ship up. If I could not, I would heave-to. 

6. If i could see the laud, uo matter how it blew, I would run the ship up. 

9' 76^^?- S tide runs right out on the ebb, drawing more to north-west, and the flood 
comes in the Ume way four or five miles off Loop Head. The general set of the tides off 
Loop Head, between that and the Blaskets, is in the directum of the land. _ 

10. The Shannon, because it is safer, and I could get an anchorage after getting inside 

C^[^_^es,t'sir, the Blaskets, Brandon Mountains, Keriy Head, or Loop Head. 

lel Yes, sir, or any ship can mn for Carrigaholt Itoad, and bring up in all weathers. 

Q What is the nature of the anchorage at Carrigaholt Roads? — A. It is a safe place 
and good holding ground, with wind from south-west by west to north-north-west. 

What of Scattery?— Still better than Carrigaholt. It is safe with aU winds and good 

^°What^f *Tarbert?— It is as good as Scattery : with the west and north-west winds, there 
could not he better ; hut with §ie wind from south-east and east it is not so good, if you 
anchor inside the tides, which is the proper anchorage. The tides are no great mcon- 

During your experience as a pilot, have you ever been kept outside of this port on account 
of thick^ueather? — No, sir, 

26. In summer, fine beautiful weather ; iu the winter you would very seldom see a gale 
of wind off this coast now ; you would formerly, but not now. 

27. Yes, sometimes ; thick and misty weatlier sometimes accompanies the gales, but do 
not last long. 

28. Yes, sir, you would get a few days of fog dunng the year. 

29. Sometimes south, south-east, and south-west, and westerly. . , , d j 

31. From south by east to south by west sends the worst sea into Carrigaholt Koads. 

Q. Do w^terly gales make much sea in the mouth of the Shannon ? — A. Yes, sir, espe- 
cially with ebb tides. ,, , , , , , • v 1 

Explain the nature of the sea between Loop Head and the south shore in heavy galea oi 
wind ?— On Kilstiffin Bank the sea breaks very violently, but there is no sea at the mouth 
of the Shannon in particular that is dangerous to vessels. _ i.„.. 7 

Which is the best anchorage in the Shannon for large ships 300 feet long, 22 feet water . 



— Laha Sheeda. 



(fflgned) Michael Croitif. 



No. 2. — Answers, 30 June 1852. 

1. William Randall, harbour-master, Limerick. „ 

2. Formerly shipmaster for about 30 years, sailing out of Limenck 

out of .Galway four times. Lived at Galway occasionally during a period of two 
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3. Yes, with boih ; but better with the Shannon. 

4. Frequently the Shannon ; Galway once or twice, I think. 

5. I should be very tenacious of running to either port; but, if I were obliged to run, I 
would select the Blaskets ; but I should not think it prudent, trusting to my dead reckoning 
and soundings, to run any place between Loop Head and Slyae’s Head, unless I bad pre- 
viously made the land ; but having made Loop Head, I should not hesitate to run for 
Galway. 

6. I think you might safely run for either port in clear weather. 

7. I should bo very loth to depend entirely on the soundings, which I think too irre- 
gular to depend much upon. 1 do not know anything about the soundings outside 
Galw^. 

8. Off the Shannon, 15 miles west of the Blaskets, and then in a line north-south for 
about 25 miles, I think I would get about 76 fethoms. 

9. I have always found that there is a little of the noriberly influence of Rennell’s current 
round Cape Clear, some distance off ihence to the Blaskets. 

10. I would prefer the Shannon; because, first, I would get into shelter and safety 
sooner; secondly, a wider and better entrance; and, thirdly, that I would avoid the dan- 
gerous coast of Mai Bay. 

11. Not to my knowledge ; except when they got to leeward of their port. 

12. 1 do not think more so than any other part of tiie Irish or English Channels. 

13 & 14. Not put. 

15. Not for Galway; but I have frequently for the Shannon, in all winds and in all 
weathers 

16. See Answer No. 5. 

17 & 18. Not put. 

19. Yes. 

20 21. I have seen the sea break over Nimmo’s Pier in heavy westerly gales. 

22. Yes. 

23 & 24. Not put. 

25. Certainly not. I have seen for three or four days, and sometimes for a week, blowing 
heavy from the westward, that you could nut communicate between the roads and the 
land. 

26. In summer,' very variable, with strong westerly winds frequently, but very little 
easterly winds ; in winter the weather is bad, generally more open, that is, more rainy and 
blowing than in the English Cliannel. 

27. Fi'equentiy thick and misty weather accompanies the gales from the south and west- 
south-west ; with gales from the northward and north-west it is generally clear. 

28. Not so much as in the English or Irish Channels. 

29. Southerly. See 27. 

30. [Mr. Randall put in a statement of the weather.] 

31. Not put. 

32. The sea is not heavier than in the Atlantic, and gets up before the gale. 

33. Tile sea is heavy. 

34 Not put. 

35. Yes, several \vinters. I generally found that the prevailing winds were from west to 
west-north-west. The south-west gales do not last so long as they do in the Channels 
(English and Irish). They change round to west-north-west, and the weather generally 
clears, but the gale still continues. 

36. They blow hard, and last generally for six or eight hours, and chop round to the 
north-w'est and wesi-north-west, and then last double that time, 

37. I cannot speak with confidence with respect to Galway; but, with reference to the 
Shannon, I think the duty could be performed as r^ilarly as at Southampton, Liverpool, 
Holyhead, or Milford. 

(signed) William Randall. 



Answers to Questions applicable to River Shannon, Mr. Randall. 

1. No hesitation whatever. If I knew where I was, there are no difficulties in the 
entrance to the Shannon which would prevent my running. Kilsliffin woald offer no 
obstacle, if I got sight of Loop Head or Kerry Head previously. 

1 (&). I think so. The soundings shoal so gradually towards the Cashen, thal^ by 
slowering my engines, i could safely find my way to the lead to make the Kilcredan light. 
I would run in 15 fathom water till drawing towards the Cashen. 

2 . Carrigaholt is sheltered from westerly to north-westerly winds, and from sonth-souih- 
west to south-south-east, has good holding-ground, and very little tides. Scattery is shel- 
tered from west to north-east, the holding-ground good, and the tides slack. Tarbert, well 
sheltered Irotn north-north-west round by west to south-west, the holding-ground good ; 
the tides for large vessels would be inconvenient; a large vessel would have to lie between 
the two tides. Tiabra Sheeda is only fit for small vessels. Foynes anchorage extends from 
shore to shore, perfeetly safe at all times ; the tidra are strong, but not inconvenient. 

2^7. ^ j, 2 Q. What 
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<2 What are the disadvantages of each of these harbours ? — A. Carrigaholt is open to 
easterly winds, and also from west-south-west to south-south-wesp it is an exposed 
aochomc^e; it is not an easy anchorage with a south-west gale ; I have never seen any 
vessels drive from there, and I consider it safe in event of vessels rurining in. bcaUery is 
open to the souih-east. Tarbert is open to the east-south-east and south-east, and the 
opening ebb runs about 3g knots, flood about three knots per liour ; tbe tides are strong 
and inconvenient. Fuynes has no disadvantages. 



5. I think so. 

6. Not above Beal Bar. 



Q. In the mouth of the Shannon is the sea heavy in westerly gales with an ebb tide ?— 
A. Yes, but I have never known of any accident from it, and I do not think it would inter- 
fere with a larsre steamer, either going to sea or running in, in any weather. 



10 Oh yes ; safely as far as Foynes, by my soundings. I should take the soundings 
from 'the north shore ns far as Scattery, and from the south shore from Carng Island to 
Tarbert, and from Tarbert to Foynes on the south shore. No objection at all hut the 
expense, and I should add, its liability to silt up. 

12. ' fcmn'ilt'aclcl anytliing to my evidence ill pp, 73, 197, and 028 in the Une booi, but 
I will furnish a sketch of what I consider would render Foynes available for a packet 
station. 

13. I should say “yes.” 



Q. If a steamer could not get into Foynes Harbour, but was obliged to remain in the 
roads, could she at all liraes disembark her passengers and mails by means of a small tender 

or steamer, such as those used at Liverpoor;— A. Yes. 

Are there any circumstances which you think would prevent a steamer ot such a size 
getting into Foynes Harbour at all times?— None whatever except fog, provided it was 
nroperly lighted and buoyed, ,, ot ^ t -i 

What is'tbe greatest draught of water you could safely bring up the Shannon to Limerick 
at neap tides, and what water have you over the sill of the new basin ? — Seventeen feet is 
the irreatest draught that I could safely bring up to Limerick, and the water over the sill of 

the basin is 22 feet. v j ,, 

(^Ritmedl Wilham Kanaenl. 



Additional Evidence, 5 July 1852. 

Q. As harbour-master, and having the responsibility of providing for the safety and 
accommodation of these large steamers, should Foynes be chosen by the Government for 
the packet station, are you pi-epui-ed to state that Foynes Harbour is sufficiently capacious, 
and that the streno-th of the tides would not offer any objection? — A. In my opinion, for all 
the objects of this'service, and fer the safety and security of the packets, Foynes Harbour is 
in evei-y respect qualified. , , , , « , tv tt i o -u- 

Can you state the strength of the springtide, ebb and flood, at Foynes Harbour?— Yes; 
for the first two hours of tbe flood it sets into the harbour at the rate of three knots per 
hour after which the tide slackens to about two knots. For about one hour at half ebb the 
tide Uts out of the harbour at the rate of about three knots, for the remainder of the time 
about knots. 

(signed) William Randall. 



No. 3. — Answers, 30 June 1852. 

1 & 2. Pat. Brennan, pilot between Loop Head and the Skelligs, Limerick and Galway 
also, for the last 40 years or over. 

8. I am well acquainted with both. 

4. Not at Galway; I have into the Shannon, takmg charge between Brandon and the 
Blaskets, steering east by north from the Blaskets to Loop Head. If I were not very far 
off to the northward of the land, I would get my soundings from 50 to 27 fathoms as I 
drew up between Loop and KeiTy Heads. 

5. If I did not know where ! was I would not run for any place, I have often gone on 
board as pilot; it came on thick weather, and I put her head to sea again till it cleared. 

6. Yes, by either night or day. 

7. I do not know anything of the soundings outside Arran ; I would not trust the sound- 
ings outside tlie Shannon. 

8. Not put. 

9. The tides set north and south off the Blaskets, but at some distance off 1 cannot say 
how they run. 

10. I would prefer the Shannon. If inside Loop Head I call myself safe, but I cannot 
call myself safe running for Galway till inside Airan a great distance indeed, because the 
coast from Loop Head to Arran is an iron-bound coast. I think the sea is heavier ofl^ 
Arran than Loop Head. 

^ 16. I have. 
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15 I have into both. Once I could not fetch Loop Head, and was obliged to bear up 

and liin into Galway; I anchored there off Mutton Island. , , . 

26. Summer : in general, gtnUel good weather. Winter: heavy westerly gales freiiuent. 

27. Not very often. 

28. Not many. 

29. WesU'i-ly. • v, 

32. A good lump of a sea, especially with ebb tides. 

36. Sometimes very l:ard, but not otten. • r- t 

37. There are some winters in which she might come in every night, and some in which 
she would l>e kept three or four times out. 



Shannon: 

3. Good anchorage at Carrigaholt. 

4. I never knew a vessel drive out of it. 

5. Not put. 

6. As far as Beal Bar. 

I'. WouTd^not like to run up in thick weather at night time ; I would drop my anchor 
between Carrigaholt and Scattery ; but if a light vessel were on bcattery Shoal 1 would be 
all right then. 

10. Safe anchorage. 

Q. Is there much sea on Kilstiffin Bank?-^. Oh. a very heavy sea ; I knew a vessel 
(a Portuguese schooner) wrecked on it ; a sea struck her, ikc. 

12 It°a pier was built in a line with her course that I could nm the steamer alongside 
without swinging. 1 tliink I could, but in a gale of wind 1 would anchor at Foynes Roads. 

(signed) Patrick Brennan. 



Jfo. 4. — Answers, 30 June 1852. 

1. Timothy Gorman, master of the “Jane Black” of Litnerick, 679 tons register. 

2. Tbiriy-six years master, sailing out of the port of Limerick ; not acquainted with Galway. 

4. I have repeatedly made the mouth of the Shannon, coming from the sea in thick 
weatlier. 

5, 6. 7, 8, & 9. Not put ^ . , . 

10. 1 think she might run for the Sliannon in safety j I do not know anything about 

Galway. 

11 to 25 inclusive, not put. ... • .t * 4i.» 

•■>6 & 27. In summer, generally hazy weather, winds prevailing nme months out ot the 
vear from west to south-souih-west. In summer the weather is variable. In winter heavy 
south-west winds ; the north-west winds are short ; they blow hard from north-west 

28. Not very. 

29. See 27. 

0. Do you find the sea heavy between Loop Head and the Bl^kets, in a north-north- 
west gale '{—A. There is a long heavy swell, but the sea does not break much. 

SO to 36 inclusive, not put. 

37 . I do not tbink it would (jce No. 1, Shannon Questions). I should not expect to be 
detained one hour at any time. 

Answers to Questions relative to the Shannon. 

1. If I could see the land half a mile off, and knew where I was by my latitude, I would 
steer boldly for a place between Loop Head and Kerry Head I do not think the sonnd- 
iuEs from inside Kerry Head are of any use ; if the weather is very rough, the SM breaking 
along the shore will guide me up to Carrigaholt. In 61 voyages from America to Limenpb 
I have never to mj knowledge hove-to for more than two hours on aeeonnt of thick 

"“^Ubasheda is the best in the Shannon, next Tarbert and Poynes. 

3 4 4, Excellent anchorage from 12 fathoms to ive fathoms the holding ground is 
good, and it is secure anchorage with all winds. I have known foreigners dnve, but not 
when well found. 

5. They do, sir, but not so strong outside. , , , at. cu 

6. Not beyond Kilcraden Point, which breaks the sea and shelters the Shanuon. 

I The* l^Wo^ge I made it was a dark night, and I had to go by the lead, and mv 
compass course from Kilcraden Point up to Tarbejt ; it w^ then de^ low water. I took 
my soundings from the north shore, and rounded Scattery m eight latnoms. 

(signed) Timothy GormoTi. 



257- 
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No. 5. — Answers, 30 June 1862. 

1. David James Jenkins, master of the “European” screw steamer, trading to 

2. I am master on this coast since 1843, coasting trade and Quebec. , , . 

3. Was in Galway Bay twice, once in fine weather, and once when it was blowing a 

gale of wind. I have been 18 times to London, in and out of the Shannon, withm these 
last nine months. , , , , . 

4 1 have made the Shannon several times m thick weather, but it was not very thick 
when I ran into Galway. I have on three occasions made the Shannon from the Lpd s 
End without seeing any other lands till I made Kilci-aden Point; ran in by my soundings. 
I would decidedly rim into Galway under the same circumstances, having previously 
made either the Blaskets or Loop Head. I would decidedly prefer the Shannon on account 
of the great width of the entrance, aud the regularity of the soundings from Drandon to 

I was off Kerry, and to strike soundings in 90 or 96 fathoms, I would steer 
south-south-east till 1 got 48 fathoms ; then if I did not see the land, I would haul up 
for the Shannon, steering east, and the soundings would guide me in. 1 would keep 18 
fathoms; I would not shoal between the Heads iu less than 18 fathoms. 1 cannot say 

anything about the soundings off Galway. r ., 

8 At 90 fathoms, in the parallel of Kerry, rocky grouud ; off Brandon, at 45 falhoins, 
hard, off the Hag’s Island, sand; between the Head there is a bank of 15 or 16 fathoms 
hard oround, which would be a good guide for me in thick weather, if 1 struck the 
sounding upon it. I think the soundings would be sure to keep you out of Tralee or 
Brandon Bay. 

Q. If you were coming round the western coast of Ireland bound to the Sharon, would 
vou rather have the light ou the Skellig Rock or c.n the Foze Rock? --.A. On the Foze 
■Rock decidedly; coming from the westward it would be advisable that there should be a 
light on the Foze Rock. _ ^ , , , , ^ 

9. On sounding the south-west coast, I have generally found the tide setting to the 
northward ; not enough to affect u steamer’s course. Off the mouth of tlie Shannon there is 
an ebb and fiood stream setting about west by south aud east by north about one knot. 

10. Not put. 

28. Summer, strong breezes, two-thirds ; winter, much the same as the English Channel, 
except I think the seas are heavier. i • i 

27 & 29. In gales from west-south-west to south-south-west we have generally tliick 
weather, but from west-south-west to north-west it is generally clear. 

26. Aluch about the same as the English Channel. 

30. Spring, south-west to westerly winds; summer, south-west to west-north-west; 
autumn, more nortlieriy; winter, south-west to north-west; very few easterly winds. 

33. Yes, the sea is heavy, with westerly gales. 

36. I have known them blow heavy from 30 to 36 hours. 

37. No, sir ; I do not think it would inlenupt them. I would rather make the Shannon 
from America in tlie vessel I command, than the packet station at Southampton. 

88. I think she might safely run for the Shannon. From what I know of Galway, a 
vessel might as safely run up there into Galway Roads ; but 1 think the anchorage would 
be far more exposed there than anchorage in the Shannon, where 1 should bring up. 

Shannon: 

3 & 4. The ground is good. A vessel running iu from sea with a south-west gale would 
be safe there. I have never known any vessels drive from Carrigaholt Roads. 

6. You break it directly you pass KUcraden. 

7. Wesi-north-west. 

8 . No. In my own vessel I always run up, night and day ; in thick weather I go by my 
soundings, and at niglit by the lights, if clear. I would run up to Foynes witli any wind 
or weather, at any time of tide; but in a large steamer, such as a Transatlantic packet, 
I would have no more hesitation than 1 would in the Mersey or the Thames. 

10- Yes. 

(signed) David James Jenkins. 



No. 6. — Answers, 1 July 1852. 

Q. Your name and oceupatinn ? — A. Francis Spaight, Lloyd’s agent for Limerick. My 
district extends to the whole of the River Shannon, south side, and as far out as Kerry 
Head and Tralee Bay ; on the north to Kilrush. 

Have many casualties occurred here, either by wrecks on the coaat or damage from sea 
and wind? — There have been several wrecks on the coast, hut I cannot state the number; 
one or two in Mai Bay. Several vessels have put into the Shannon, damaged by heavy 
seas outside off the coast There is at present in Limerick a French ship, from Panama to 
Havre, damaged by stress of weather outside, put in here for repairs. 
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Is the rate of insurance liigher for ports on this coast than for otlier ports in the United 
Kingdotu, during the summer or winter? — I think that probably in the winter the i^urance 
is greater to this° port than to Cork, from London ; but from America tiie insurance is as low 
to Limerick as to any port in the United Kingdom. 

(signed) Francis Spaight- 



No. 7. — Answers, 1 July 1852. 

1 . John Fer^^uson, master of the “Primrose,” of Limerick, 538 tons register. 

2. I have been coasting about here for the last 20 years. 

s! I was in Galway two or three times, but am more acquainted with the Shannon. 

4. Yes sir • I have run -within a few miles in tliick weather ; I have run in between 
Loop Head and Kerry Head, when I could not see either, on a voyage from America, with 
good observations the day before. I have never run for Galway in thick weadier, but I came 
out of Galway when I could not see more than fwo or three njiles. 

5. I should not think it prudent under such circumstances. 

6. If it was clear, I should not hesitate to run for either place. . , . , - . 

7. If the weather was bad, I do not think the soundings could be obtained with suEcient 
exactness ; and under any circumstances a stranger would not be guided by them. I do not 
sufficiently remember the soundings off Galway Bay, 

8. Not put. 

10. the Shannon, because the anchorage is better, and she could get out to sea again 
easier. I think it is easier to make the Shannon, because the land is more remarkable and 
bolder. I do not think the tides are any inconvenience in the Shannon. 

11 . I have, been in a vessel when we would not venture to run in ; it was blowing strong, 
and rather thick. 

is’ Yiiave mn into^ Casleh Bay in a brig of about 200 tons. W e left the Shannon bound 
to Gl'as'mw north about ; the wind was south-west when we cleared Loop Head ; as we got 
alontr irveered round to the north-west, when it blew a g-ale of wind, and we 1ft our water 
casks, and went into Casleh Bay for shelter ; a coast guard took me mto Casleh Bay. It 
is a very good port for smail vessels iu any wind. I have not run for Galway Koads. l 
have frequently run for the Shannon when blowing a gale of wind right in; I have run font 
in a north-west wind ■, there is a great sea with that wind. 

20. I never found a heavy swell, but the riding is heavy in the chama., 

25 I do not think the passengers could be disembarked at that time. , - , 

06 * In summer, in Galway Bay, it is often thick when it is not here. I once left Gaiwuy 
in vevf thick weather, and when I arrived at the Shannon I was told that there had been no 
thick weather here; I have often heard from fishermen that tks is the cfe. In summer, 
off the Shannon, the weather is often clearer than m the English Channel. In the winter, 
cenerally on the Irish coast the weather is rough ; we have frequent gales in the winter, and 



e very far. 



generally o 

occasionally in the summer. 

27. Yes, when it is blowing hard you will not s> 

28 . No. 

3o! Spring!^summer, autumn, winter. Westerly winds prevail generally on this coast 
south-west to north-west. 

31. North-west or north-north-west winds. 

33 lt*U^ieavy but I have found it heavier some distance to the westwai-d of the Blaskets. 

I have found the sea off the Blaskets heavier than any place I have experienced. 

37 No I do not know any objection ; I think the regularity would be equal to tliat ot 
Southampton or Holyhead, and I think the danger ib less, as there are not so many ships to 
keep clear of. 

38. I know no ohjection. 

Shannon: 

1 (b\ I think I could by my soundings. , , . , .. if 

S. It is very well to stop one, tide. If a ship is well found, she could nde out a gale of 
wind from the west there. 

4. No. 

5. They do. 

6. Not past Beal Bar. 

7 (6). Sometimes it rs for vessels of any I have heard of vessels being damaged 

there by -the sea. t„ -, u j 

8 I would, for in thick weather no pilot, I think, could do rt. 

lO.'lTfs,^^ I know any objection to the construction of a harbour for packets 

tDere ; the communication by small steamers could be always kept up. 

12 . lam 

257. F 4 
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12- I am not acquainted with Foynes Harbour. Foynes Road is a very good anchorage, 
but 1 think Laba Sheeda better. 

13. See 10. 

14. I should prefer it on the Foze. j • r 

16. Nineteen feet in about four hours. In spring tides I have been towed up m about 

three'hours. It is very awkward navigation. 1 do not think, in neap tides, a vessel draw- 
iiio- 17 feet water could get alongside tlie quay. From Beigh Castle up, the navigation is 
dangerous for a large vessel . 

(signed) John Ferguson. 



No. 8. — Answers, 1 July 1852. 

1. Thomas Waters, pilot of the River Shannon for 14 years, between Carrigaholt and 

limerick. , 

8. Am with the Shannon not with Galway. 

Shannon : 

2. Carrigaholt, Scattery, Tarbert, Laba Sheeda, and Foynes. 

3. Carrigaholt holiFag-^round is very good, 

4. Never. 

1. Ar^r as Tarbert Beal Bar breaks it a little ; but there is a long fetch of sea. 

7. About west-south-west. - . -c. tr v 

8. I think I would take her to Foynes ; but I would not like to go into hoynes Harbour. 
I would eo from Loop Head by the sound of the breakers, if I did not see the land. The 
lead would be of no use to me until I got abreast of Kilstiffin. It shoals as yi^ get near 
this bank, and I would use ray judgment to keep the ship clear of it. trom Carrigaholt 
I would run on the north shove in eight fathoms, till I judged myself abreast of Beal Bar, 
or I got a glimpse of the light, and then steer east-south-east for Tarbert; the tides would 
not throw me out. I could run from Tarbert by my lead on the south shore to Foynes 
Roads, hilt would not take the steamer into the harbour. 

9. Not put. „ . . , . j 

10. Yes ; there is no great sea there ; you can land at all times m a good tour-oared 
boat. A small steamer could land passengers at any time or weather. If a pier were con- 
structed, I would not, in an easterly gale, like to lie on the weather side of it. 

H. 6’e« 10, ... 

12. I am not acquainted with Foynes Harbour ; I would not like to try it at night time 
in a large vessel. 

13. See 10. 

14. Not put, 

15. At neap tides, about 13 feet; at lowest neaps, in deepest quay; at ordinary neaps, 
about 13 feet; at common springs, 17 to 18 feet : and at the highest springs, 19 feet. 

Q, At what time of tide would you start from Foynes in a steamer drawing 17 feet water, 
and 300 feet long, to save your tide into the basin at Limerick? — A. At about half flood on 
spring tides. The distance is about 27 miles by river. 

(signed) Thomas Waters. 



No. 9. — Answers, 1 July 1852, 

1. Henry Coxhead, master of the “ Florence,” of London, 179 tons register. 

2. No, f have not much experience on the west coast of Ireland. 

3. 1 have been four times to the Shannon, but never to Galway. 

4. I made the Blaskets in thick weather last year, so thick that 1 could scarcely see the 
length of the ship. I saw the tops of them just appearing above the fogs, and immediately 
knew where I was, and shaped my course for the Shannon, making Brandon, Kerry, and 
Loop Heads, 

5. I do not think that the soundings are a sufficient guide in thick weather, as they are at 
present laid down upon the chart. 

10. The Shannon, because it is easy of access, and the land is easily known. The Brandon 
Mountains may be seen 50 miles to the westward. 

26. In the winter, generally the westerly winds blow pretty strong on the coast ; in the 
summer, generally fine, but rather hazy outside. 

Q. If you were trading to either of the ports, Limerick or Plymouth, from North America, 
which would you prefer being consigned to, taking into considerution the probabilities of bad 
weather, heavy seas, and misty and thick weather, &c. &c., winter and summer? — A. I would 
prefer trading to the Shannon. 

35. 1 have come home in the fall voyage in November and December, and left again in 
April. I have no experience in the winter months. 

38, None that I am aware of. 

(signed) Menry Coxhead. 
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No. 10. — Answers, 1 July 1852. 

1. William Oakes, merchant, 

2. W^as trading from Limeiick to London for 17 or 18 years, as master and part owner 
of vessels from 160 to 200 tons register. 1 have been residing in Limerick fur the last 
eight years carrying on business. 

3. 1 am not acquainted with Galway, but am with the Shannon. 

4. Yes, sir,. the Shannon, frequently, in all weathers, but not Galway. 

6. I would. In drawing in towards Brandon 1 could always tell by iny soundings whether 
I was to the northward of the Shannon's iiioutli ; for if I was in a line between Kerry 
Head and Loop Head, I would have 26 to 15 fathoms water; but to ihe northward ofLoop 
Head you will get deeper water till you run ashore, and I think it is the easiest harbour to 
make that I ever knew. 

6, 7 i 8. See 5. 

10. The Shannon would be the safest, because I can make it with a degree of confidence, 
and when I make the Shannon I can get into safety. The weather continues thick longer 
about the Arran Islands than in the mouth of the Shannon. 

11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, .18, 10. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 & 25. Not put. 

26. Winter, generally wild, and there is a good deal of hazy thick weather on the coast, 
particularly about the south coast, towards Cork, but with us in the Shannon the southerly 
wind is sometimes clear; summer, fine weather, vai’iable, with strong breezes occasionally. 

28. We have fogs, but they are not general. 

29. South-west. 

30. From south-west to north-west. 

31. North-west. 

32. I think there is more sea as you stand out to the northward or north-westward. The 
sea is iieavy outside the headlands. 

33. In heavy gales you get heavy seas on the bank. North-west from Kerry Head there 
is a very heavy sea, 

37. As far as my 'jpinion goes, they would not prevent the regularity of the delivery, Sac. 
of the mails in the Shannon. 1 do not know Galway. 

Shannon ; 

3. Yes, very good anchorage. 

4. Never heard of one. 

6. Yes. 

6. Not beyond the Beal Bar. 

7. West-north-west. 

8. I would not. 

10. It is safe in all winds; the worst wind is a north-west wind against an ehb tide; it 
causes ships to break their sheer. I think a small steam-boat could go alongside the ship 
in the roads at ail times of tide, and take out the mails and passengers. 

14, I would like a light on the Foze Rock in preference to the Stelligs. 

15. I have never seen it but once. 

Q. How long have your screw boats been running to London? — A. I think since 
October 1851. 

Had any detention taken place to prevent the regular arrivals and departures of your 
screws, from stress of weather or other circumstances? — No, they have always come as 
regular as a mail coach. 

W ould you state your opinion as to the character of the weather last winter, as compared 
with the usual winters on tliis coast ? — On the whole, a severe open one ; we had not those 
very severe storms that we have experienced in other years. 

Will you state what your imsurance is in summer and winter between this and Loudon? 

Two shillings and sixpence per cent, less in summer than in winter. 

(signed) W. Oakes. 
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No. 11. — Answers, 1 July 1852- 

1. Michael Murray, river pilot of the Shannon. 

2 . I have been a pilot for the last 13 years, and acted as pilot in various men-of-war on 
this coast from Cork to Westport during the famine of 1847. 

3. Yes, both. 

4. Yes, I have, both niglit and day. 

6 . I would, for the Shannon, if I could get hold of the land ; I think I would trust to. 
the soundings.^ The sand is brighter to the northward of the Blaskets than in Dingle Bay. 
I would not like to run for Galway by the soundings, because the entrance is shut up 
by the Arran Islands, and the sounds are all foul by broken water and heavy seas, except 
Gregory’s Sound, through which the, sea runs truer. 

6 . I would run for either of them, if the weather was clear, by day or night; but 1 
would prefer the Shannon, because I would sooner get into smooth water. 

. 7 & 8. Not put 

9. At li) miles off the land I do not think there is any tide, or if any, very little. 

257- G 10. If 
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10 If she eouU lay hold of the Shannon it is the only place for her, bccanse the Shan- 
non is open, no clanger from the tides; and altogether there is not so mnch sea off the 
Shannon as off the Ju’ran Islands, because tlie whole dnft of the Atlantic is m there , and 
fheTsZds af verylitolt to make oat owing to the mist which hangs over them, which 
“ mnch more frec,nent than off here. It is a rare Jrng to see a day s clear weather there. 
The mist blows away from this coast down there, and hangs upon the land. 

11 . No. 

\l' Nerern'icd for soundings the whole time I have been in Government steamers. We 
always kept land on board, and ran in for the first port for shelter if it came thick. 

16 Vi' irVLTbold of the Blaskels I would ran her; I would be sure to eatch hold of 
the KiSen L.|ht, or I would ran by the breakers ; I would go into Carngaholt Roads, 

nnd let it blow hio-h or low I would have smooth water. 

•26. Course eno°ugh in the winter ; when the weather sets m from the 
pretty hazy and thick, frequent gales and strong breezes. In summer the weather is pretty 
dear, not thick j moderate, and some gales. 

27. See 26. 

28. Not many. 

3o! AboUt msfaZVcViontliVesl are the most common winds and the worst weather. 

ai' ““ma'srtng vessels bound for Scotland we always preferred going south about to 
north ahoZ Lefose there is mneh less sea. When we round the Blaskels we reckon our- 
selves running away from the sea, and after rounding Cape Cleat we smoollien the water. 

33. It is the tides help to break the sea. i j 

37. 1 would run her lill I’d catch hold of the breakers or the land. 

Shannon : 

1 (6). I would for Carrigaholt Roads, sir. 

3. A good anchorage ; very good holding ground. 

4. Never; I have seen them upset their windlasses. 

5. Yes. 

6. Once above Carrigaholt the sea decreases. 

Vil'wiZVS' it is, sir. One morning, going out in the “ Alban,” we save the 
'■ Stromboli'- struck by a sea passing over Kilstiffio, when she washed away her head- 
boards and part of hor bulwarks. Ebb tides ; wind west-south-west. 

8. Y’es, 1 would run as far as Foynes Roads. 

10. Yes: but the ebb tide runs strong. j u t t » • ♦ T7«,rr« 

12 I have taken the “ Avon,” “ Tartarus, “ Sheervvater, and Lucifer, into Foynes 
Harbour. On a dark night or thick fog I would not venture to go in there m a large 
steamer, I think a large^ steamer conld tie stopped alongside the pier j they could always 

go^to sea^from^U^ she would in a gale (north-west), the worst wind there; and in the 
“ Madagascar”' the boats went alongside at all times in order to take meal out. 

14. Upon the FoZre Rock. 

15. About 14 feet at neaps ; 21 at ordinary springs. 

(signed) Michael x Murray. 

mark. 



No. 12. — Answers, 1 July 1852. 

John W. Trousdell, Comptroller of Customs. 

Has been over M years officially located on the west coast of Ireland H“s had the 
moVments of the revenue ernisira under his control, before placed under that of the 
coast guard. Has sailed in and out of the Shannon m ail weathers, night and day, knows 
nearly all the harhours-on the Irish coast; knows Galway as well as the Shannon. Would 
Zfor the latter in had weather when he would not thini rt pindert or safe to ™ for 
former ; considers the Arran Islands, and dangers of Mai Bay, -parfaoularly ”’8^, th 
difficulty, as no straight course from the west will take a ship through any of the sounds 
those ids, and ofa dark and stormy night it is impossible to mark the exant point to 
diverge at, when a ship’s lengffi too soon or too late must he fatal. « in the 

Having the month of the Shannon open it may be ran for with great confitoce m to 
worst wither, hence all the casualties tW ocenr on the west coast, as di^bW, 
short of provisions, or forced by stress of weather to seek a harbour, mvanably make tor 

*1 lirkn”own East and West Indiamen, and troop ships, after trying 

and being obliged to hear np, ran for the Shannon in preference to “I 

I live kfown vessels from Galway after being obliged to bear np, ran for the StoMn 
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preference to returning to it, considering they would be more to windward, and in a feirer 
way for a fresh start. I have been river inspector of the Shannon for a long period. I think 
I know ils capabilities. I consider it far sujrerior to any other harbour ou the west coast, 
and the easiest of access. All the navy may ride afloat in perfect safety ■ from Kilcraden 
Point to Beagh Castle. And vessels drawing over 20 feet water may come into the dock at 
Limerick at tide time, when finished. 

There are a few trifling obstructions in the channel between Beagh Castle and Limenck, 
which are intended to be i-emoved, and which will make the reach of the river safer. 

(signed) •/. W. Trousdell. 



List or Casualties. 

(List, No. 1.) 

1st. I can only state from memory a few cases, the records of office being left at the 
re^ective stations on the coast to which they belonged. t tr j 

The most serious casualties invariably occurred between Slyne and Loop Heads.^^such 
as the loss of tlie “Martin,” sloop of war; the West ludiaman, the “William; the 
Norwegian ship, the “Deradler;” the Swedish ship, “ Anna Sophia ;” the emigrant ship, 
“ Edmond the “ Glenadle,” from the river Gambia, &c.; tlie “ Intrinsic,” and all hands, 
and others whose names I do not now remember. 

2d. A list of vessels in distress, which have run into the Sliaimon to take shelter, for the 
last 40 years, would make a voluminous catalogue. 

I remember the names of only a few. The , narne I forget, from Sendai, 

with gum; the “ Emily,” timber-laden; the “ Dffidalus,” a Niemen ship, with cotton; 
the “ Elizabeth,” East Indiaman, dyestuffs and spices ; the “ Barossa,” with troops 
from Ceylon; the “Magnifique,” fom Porto Rico; the “Superb,” from Alexandria; the 
“ Atalauta,” from St. John’s ; the “ Chusan,” from New Orleans ; the “ Arab,” from \ emce^; 
the “ Ocean Bride ;” the “Windsor Castle,” dismasted off Cape Clear; the “Alice Bentley, 
from Liverpool to ; the “ Louis Eleone,” from Tuspan to Havre de Grace. _ 

Vessels from Galway which have run into the Sliannon in preference to returnii^ to it. 

One (name I cannot now recollect) with marble blocks, for New York; the “ Alarin,^^ 
with wool, for Ostend ; the “ Jane Warson,” with emigrants, for New York ; the “ John, 
with emigrants, for New York; and several other emigrant vessels, the names of which 
I cannot now remember. 

N. .B.— Contrast the case of the " Martin,” sloop of war, List, No. 2, with that of the 
“Windsor Castle,” List, No. 3, and a homeward-bound timber ship, List, No. 4, with 
instances of easy access to Shannon, List, No. 5. 

1 July 1852. (signed) J. W. T. 



(List, No. 2.) 

The Case of the “ Martin,” Sloop of War. 

The “ Martin” was caught between Slyne and Loop Heads in one of those storms that 
occur on every coast, owing to the indraft and send of the sea (wind west); she would not 
weather the land on either tack, and thus became land-locked, with that frightful abyss 
“ Mai Bay” yawning to receive her trembling frame. 

It may be asked, Where was that asylum harbour of Galway, so lauded by an eminent 
counsellor as “ a leeward harbour of refuge,” with tlie great natural breakwaters of the Arran 
Islands to shelter it? I answer, Where it now is, and must eyer remain, a blank, under 
similar circumstances with these very islands, their foul, and triple and tortuous sounds, a 
barrier to its ever becoming available as a harbour of refuge. 

.Lieutenant Broad, b.h., states “ once inside the Arran Islands,” but he does not describe 
the difficnlty^of getting inside, which is simply that you cannot, of a dark and stormy night, 
run upon a straight course through any one of the tfiree sounds ; and Captain Hanley, b.n., 
states that Galway Bay may be run for, provided the Arran Light could be^seen at a 
moderate distance ; but every seaman knows that the drift and spray of the sea in a storm 
and mist prevent a light being seen, until you have nearly run it down. 

To return to the “Martin.” Sooner than run the gauntlet of these Arran Sounds, the 
gallant crew trusted to Providence, on thar knees in prayer, on that dread night, with the 
ship hove-to, until at length every shred of canvas was blown Sum the bolt-ropes, and the 
ship soon after struck a rock with a dreadful crash, the masts going by the board, and, 
next morning at daylight, I had the satisfaction to see that noble hand of seamen walk 
out in safety, not in Galway Roads, but ou ihe Queen’s high road at Seafield, where the 
Q 2 topsides 
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topsides and gun-deck of the “ Martin ” (forming a raft that no human aid could have 
furnished under the circumstances) carried them in safety, the ship having left her bottom 
on the Gaude Rocks, where she first struck, far out in the bay, so that here was a provi- 
dential deliverance from the Charybdis of Mai Bay— its very name denoting evil or bad. 

1 July 1852. (signed) J. W. T. 



(List, No. 8.) 

The Case of the “ Windsor Castle.” 

The “Windsor Castle,” a large ship, over 800 tons burthen, was dismasted and aban- 
doned off' Cape Clear. Having drifted northwards along the coast, several attempts were 
made to get her into one or other of the numerous harbours that abound on that part of 
the coast, but without success. She was north-west of Loop Head wiien observed by the 
pilots of the Shannon, w'ho with their frail canoes (wicker boats covered with canvas) 
succeeded in lowing her in safety into the Sliannon, for which they were awarded a salvage 
of some 6,000(. or 6,000/. Had she got a little further to the north she would have shortly 
gone to pieces in Mai Bay. 

1 July 1852. (signed) J. W. T. 



List, No. 4.) 

The Case of a Timber Ship homeward-bound from America. 

This ship having bad a good observation before making the land, shaped a course east 
half south (by compass) for the Shannon. On the night of the following day one of these 
autumnal flurries or gales came on, and whilst the master and crew were shortening sail 
and makins the ship snug aloft, not expecting to sight the land until next day, suddenly 
a man on the forecastle sung out, “ Lights close under the larboard bow the helm was 
placed hard a port, and an anchor let go, all standing, which held. Next morning the 
master found himself under the shelter of Hog Island Cliff, in the Shannon, without the loss 
of a rope yarn, and without well knowing how he got there. The lights were those of the 
pier head at Cappa and a fleet of yachts* lying there during a regatta. The ship had run 
upon the above course, which it will be seen had taken her thiough the North Channel, and 
I do not know any other harbour on the west coast a ship could have escaped being 
wrecked under similar circumstances. 

1 July 1852. (signed) J. W. T. 



(List, No. 6.) 

Instances of Safe and Easy Access in running for and making the Shannon. 

In comiuw through the sound of the Blaskets at nightfall one of these sudden breaks in 
the weather^occurred, when to return was more dangerous than to progress. Having got 
well through the intricate passage a captain r.n. said he thought it would be roost impru- 
dent and danserous to run for any harbour on the coast such a dark and stormy night ; a few 
hours’ run, ho'wever, convinced him of being in safety in the Shannon, which, as described by 
a hicrh naval authority, is “all harbour.” You may anchor anywhere there on the river. 

Again, in one of these very rare instances of a fog on the west coast of Ireland, I got a 
glimpse of the pinnacles of the Skelligs (above the fog), which enabled me to shapeacourse 
dear of the Foze Rock, and with an east wind, without seeing a bit of land until! observed 
the perpendicular white wail under the lighthouse at Kilcridan. 

I beat a 60-ton cutter to moorings at foot of Cappa. 

The soundings off the mouth of the Shannon are so well defined and laid down, there can 
be no mistaking the entrance. 

I can produce the chart with the cutter’s courses as pricked off at the time, and I consider 
it would have been much easier with a steamer to have made a straight course all the way. 

I do not know any other harbour on the west coast of Ireland I should have ventured to 
beat into under similar drcumstances. 

1 July 1852. ' (signed) J. W. T. 



No, 13. — Answers, 2 July 1852. 

1. Charles Binsham, master of the “ Garryowen” steamer. 

2 . Am 20 years in command of steam packets ou the Shannon. 

3. I was only once in Galway; am acquainted with the Shannon. 



• The rales of yacht clubs oblige each yacht to have a light at masthead during the night. 
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4. Yes; the Shannon, three or four times. 

6. I ceitainly would not in very thick weather. 

6. No danger. 

7. Never tried the soundings. 

8. Not put. - 

9. No. 

11. No. 

14. Certainly; for the Shannon, with which I am acquainted. 

16. No, provided I aot hold of the Blaskets. 

26. Ill summer, clear, and somelinng like the English coast; ia winter, a good deal of 
strong south-westerly winds, and thick weather. 

27. Generally conies before the gale, which clears it off. 

28. No, not much foggy weather on the west coast, but a good deal in the river. 

29. -.See 26. 

30. SpriiiiT, summer, autumn, winter, westerly prevails. 

31. West-south-west to wesi-north-west. 

35. Gules seldom last long ; viulent gales last, perhaps, five or six hours, ordinary ones 
18 to 20 hours, and strong winds for a couple of days. 

37. No, I know no objection ; I think the arrivals and departures would be made with as 
good regularity as at any other port in the United Kingdom. 

Shannon : 

1. Certainly not. 

1 (5). I could not; I am not ncquaiiited with the soundings. 

2. Carrio'ahoU, Scattery, Tarbert, Foynes, Labu Sheeda, and Beagh Castle. 

3. It is. 

4. I have ; but it might be from neglect. 

5. They do. 

6. As far as Beal Bar. 

7 (h). 1 1 is very dangerous when it breaks, but there is plenty of room at either side of it. 

8. No, I would not. 

9. Very good. 

10. Yes; cannot answer. 

12. Foynes is a very safe, nice harbour. 

13. Yes, at all times. 

14. A light is mucli wanted on the Foze Rock. 

15. I have towed vessels drawing 20 feet up from Foynes to the quay ia about four 
hours. 

(signed) Charles Bingham, 



No. 14. — Answers, 2 July 1852. 

1. William Bishop, master of the “ City of Limerick ” (s.), trading to London. 

2 & S. I have been to sea for 43 years ; traded 10 trips in and out of the Shannon, never 
to Galway. 

4. Yes; the Shannon, in west-south-west gales, and thick rainy weather, but saw the 
Skelligs in the offing. 

5. 1 should say she would he quite safe in approaching the Irish coast by her soundings. 
I found my way into Clew Bay by my soundings; under such circumstances, I should 
consider myself periectly safe by attending to my lead, and the distances. 

8. I always go by my chart. 

9. Yes ; t should think there is little or no tide 10 miles off. 

10. I should prefer the Shannon, because I should meet with an anchorage and shelter 
sooner; I think the Shamion safer with a westerly gale than Galway, anchoring at Car- 
rigaholi or Scattery Roads. 

16. I should think it would not be prudent to ran for either port. 

26. Ill winter the weather is given to be thick and blusteriug; but the last winter was 
uncommonly favourable and clear. In summer, breezy and hazy at times. 

27. Yes, with wind anything south or west, I think the weather is the same throughout 
Galway Bay. 

28. Fogs* are not frequent; but more so than in the English Channel. 

33. Yes, with west-south-west, or west-north-west winds. 

37. I do not think there would be more interruptions than at any other port in Great 
Britain ; although, as I said before, there is moi e thick weather, and 1 think the sea is less 
when you get round Cape Clear. 

Shannon : 

3. I consider it good for a vessel to take shelter in for a temporary anchorage. 

4. No. 

5. Not afier you pass Kilcradan. 

6. It expends itself on Beal Bar. 

257. G 3 7 . Westerly; 
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7. Westerly : into Can-i^aholt, west-south-west. /..t • t ^ t i u 

8. I should prefer stopping at Tarhert from my own knowledge of the river ; but I should 
have no hesitation in trusting my ship with a pilot to Foynes Roads. 

10. Yes; I consider it sale; it is a good anchorf^e._ _ 

12. I am not acquainted with it, having never been in it. 

lA ?SioSd prefer the Foze Rock by all means ; if it could not be put there, I should 
prefer the Tiraght, but I would not like the Skelligs Light to be taken away. 

(signed) William Bishop. 



No. 15. — Answers, 2 July 1862. 

1 , John Long, esq., civil engineer, employed by the Board of Works, constructing the 

Wha^amngements would you propose to make at Foynes for the accommodation of 
landing mails, passengers, and cargoes?— A. See the answer to the question at the end of 

*^'witlfL east-north-east gale, and a strong flood tide, do you think steamers w<mld be 
able to lie alongside the floating jetty, and discharge or take m mails, 
cargoes ?-If it be necessary to provide against such a gale, which 

second stage might be erected lower down, so as to bring the steamer under the shelter of 

^*How"wuld you propose to connect the railway with the jetty you allude to The rail- 
way will join on to the jetty ; but I will give you a sketch, showing the proposed jetties and 

^*How do^you propose to get a large Transatlantic steamer up to Limerick for the purpose 
of dockin'cr :,r being repaired, as we find a difficulty in the depths of the mer at nine miles 
above Beavh Castle, and others at the Cock Rock, and at Little I new those 

obstructions as very inconsiderable, and I have instructions, and a fund provided foi the 
dredging of these places to the depth of sis feet at ordinary spring tides (or the standard 

of the Admiralty charts) to the ordinary width of the channel throughout. 

The channel of the river high up will be very narrow for such large vessels, and will 
require to be carefully buoyed in narrow parts; has tins point been considered by the 
Harbour Commissioners?-! believe it has not met with consideration from the Harbour 
Commissioners; but I believe if it was laid before them they would have the necessary 
buoys placed at the respective places, as the expense would be very inconsiderable. _ 

What water will there be over the sill of the basin at Limerick at high-water neap tides? 
— I have not compared the depih of the sill wiih the standard of the chart. 

What is the depth of the sill of your basin below the Ordnance datum, or copper bolt, 
mentioned in the Admiralty chart ? — I will furnish it. 

What extent of wharfage will there be in the basin ? — 2,300 lineal feet wharfage. 

What will be the width of the entrance of the basin in tiie clear when finished beventy 
feet in the clear. j 

What is the area ? — Seven and three quarter acres ; length being 800 feet, and average 
breadth 400 feet. ^ r. 

If a steamer were unable to get into the basin from any cause, is tliere any pl^e where 
so large a vessel could be grounded with safety? — Yes, at the outer wall of ihe dock, 
where the bottom is soft mud to a considerable depth, that wall being built upon piles. _ 
You are aware that at the Coburg Docks at Liverpool great difficulties arise in doc^nff 
and undocking the Cunard steamei-s, and looking at the comparative ranges of tide which 
vou liave just shown as between the Limerick new basin the Coburg Dock, state the 
advantages, if any, which you possess ? — By the table which I now hand in it wiE be seen 
that there can be no difficulty at spring tides, at either place, being about the same height 
of water, 23 feet 2 inches; but a considerable advantage occurs in favour, of Limerick m 
respect to map tides, the he^ht of average high-water neaps at Liverpool being 16 feet 
3 indies on the sill of Coburg Dock, whilst that on the sill of the new dock at Limenck is 
18 feet 6 inches; and at the lowest neaps the height at Liverpool is 14 feet 3 inches, whilst 
that at Limerick is 17 feet 3 inches. . •. i » 

It will be seen by the table handed in that the advantage at Limerick is very considerable 
during the tides that the depths are most required. n 

Have “you considered the necessity of providing for a dry dock, or slip, tor examini^ 

those steamers’ bottoms at Limerick, should that be required? — The present accommoda- 
tion would not answer for vessels above 3t)0 or 400 tons. It is a patent slip; but no 
dock or other place where so large a steamer could undergo such repaira or examination 
exists here.* 



' A graving dock ought to be constructed alongside the new floating dock, the cost of which 
.might be set down at 20,000 1. 
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What means are there of repairing machinery or boilers oflarge steamers at Limerick ? 
—Since I answered this question last year (see p^e 202 of the Commissionei's’ Report) no 
great extension has occurred in the foundries or forging establishments at Linienck, but 
tkese wants would doubtless be supplied as soon as the necessity would arise for them. 

(signed) John Long. 



Q. What arrangements would you propose to make atFoynes and Tarbert for the accom- 
modation of landing mails, passengers, and cargoes? — A. Steam ships of so lai^ a class 
would require works of a very substantial nature. At first it might be desirable fliat Aese 
works should be of a temporary character, so as to limit the outlay as^ much as possible ; 
but arrangements even of this nature would be expensive, and tonsidermg the unusual 
facilities for building on a large scale which exist at Foynes, I would be disposed to con- 
struct the works of a permanent character at once, limiting them in point of extent to what 
might be immediately required. I have accordingly sketched a permanent quay wall of 
stone on Ae chart, extending westward from the small new harbour to the point of rock 
where the salmon fishery now stands. This would give a length of about 1 ,000 feet, equal 
to the accommodation of Aree steamers, where they would be sheltered from every wind, 
and with two vessels in the anchorage more to the eastward, five vessels would find easy 
and sheltered accommodations. A large extent of wharfage would also be obtained, ex- 
tending back to the road, and connecting with the projected railway from Limerick, so that 
the trains might be brought down upon the wharf 

To give 20 feet in depth alongside the wharf at all times of tide, the foundations should 
be laid with the diving-bell, and I estimate the cost at 45,000 1., including the cost of a 
groyne of rough stone run out from the isle, to mask the liarbour from the norA-east. 

I apprehend that, with this expenditure, every accommodation in point of shelter, depA of 
water at all times of tide, and the means of loading and embarking mails, passengers, and 
cargo would be provided. As regards the temporary accommodation that might be required 
until these works would be completed, the use of a small steamer would supply the meaus 
of conveying the mails and passengera the few cables’ length from Ae vessel to the present 
pier, or vicTvers&, and the coals and ( argo might in like manner be ti-ansferred by means of 
liAters, or a floating coal depdt might be made use of, which could lie at anchor and be 
moored to the vessels as required. 

As regards Tarbert, Ae same advantages do not exist as at Foynes. It is more extensive, 
but not so well sheltered, which would therefore vender jt necessary to construct works ot 
a more extensive character ; and as Ae facilities for building are not so much available, the 
works would be more cosily. It is, however, a most excellent and favourite anchorage, and, 
to render if available for A'^e purposes of a Transatlantic packet station, I am of opinion that 
a floating dock accessible at high-water neaps witli 20 feet draught would be necessary, 
together wiA a timber staging accessible at all times of tide. Timber is proposed so as to 
present no interruption to the full run of Ae tide, and tlie staging is so arranged that it 
affords a mask to the entrance of Ae dock. At first Ais staging only migbi be erected 
when the vessel should move out to the anchorage after landing her mails, &c. ; but to afford 
the necessary shelter, I apprehend a dock would be required, the wall of which at first 
might be built only on Aree sides sufficient in length for five steamers, leaving ro;>m for 
the fourth side to be built as might be required afterwards. The probable cost of this dock 
so built would be 65,000 I, and the staging say 20,000 1. 

(signed) J. Long. 

Mr. Long explained by a map Ae manner in which it was suggested by the statement 
given to the Committee at the first intercourse of Ae Harbour Commissioners. A telegraphic 
communication of the approach of the packet could be made from Kerry Head to either 
Foynes or Limerick, so as t<i facilitate the arrangement of Ae trains and expedite the dis- 
patch of the mails and passengers ; 1,000 L would be about Ae cost of a telegraphic wire 
from Foynes to Kerry Head, or 30 1 per mile. On the arrival of the vessel off Kerry Head at 
the mouth of Ae Shannon, intelligence could be conveyed to Ae station at Foynes, giving 
two and a half or three hours’ notice of her approach, by which means sufficient time could 
be given to have the trains ready for starting wiA the mails immediately after her arrival. 
In like manner the out-going steamer might' be countermanded, or important intelligence 
conveyed to the vessel three hours after sailing. In moderately clear weather Ae vessel 
might be seen at the 10 J degree of west longitude, and at night or hazy weather blue lights 
or Ae discharge of a gun would intimate her approach. The advantage of this an-ang^ 
ment might also, as necessity would require, be extended even to Brandon Head, and this 
intelligence conveyed from the 11th dvgree of west longitude. 

He also explained that by the adoption of Ae Shannon for the object of a packet station 
two routes would be available to tlie seat of empire, tjid Dublin and Holyhead, and vi& 
Waterford and South Wales, which would afford Ae means of obviating any monopoly m 
so important a line of communication such as might arise m Ae case of Galwiiy, where but 
one route would exist. 

(signed) J. Long. 

257 . O 4 
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Questions, &c., respecting Tarbert. 



Q. Can you give us any information with respect to the extension of the railway to 
Tarbert, if that should be found necessary? — A. I believe there would be no engineering 
difficulties, as such a line of railway has been under the consideration of Government, and 
was sm-veyed, and will be found in the Irish Railway Commissioners’ Report of 1836, and 
subsequently by private parties in 1845. 

How would you propose to provide shelter at Tarbert for the packets, if that port should 
be determined upon as a station? — I should provide a wet dock, in which they could enter 
at high-water neap tides, and come out loaded. 

Will you be so good as to furnish the Committee with a rough estimate of the expenses 
of .such a basin ? — I will furnish it. 

(signed) John Long. 



CoMPABATiVE STATEMENT of the Height of the Tide on the Sill of the Coburg Atlantic 
Dock, Liverpool, and on the Sill of the New Dock, Limerick. 



TIDES. 


Liverpool 
Atlantic Dock 
(Coburg). 


Limerick 
New Dock. 


Average high-water springs . - - - - 

Equinoctial spring tides 

Average high-water neaps ------ 

Highest neap tide ------- 

Lowest neap tide ------- 

Total - - - 
Average - - - 


Ft. In. 
23 3 

25 0 

16 3 

18 9 

14 3 


Ft. In. 
28 2 
28 0 
18 6 
19 9 

I? 3 


97 6 


103 8 


19 6 


20 9 


Note. — The inside of the Limerick Dock is 18 inches below the .sill. The sill of the 
Limerick Dock has been laid eight inches lower than the depth referred to in the tide 
tables in page 306 of Transatlantic Commission Report of 1851. 

Limerick, 5 July 1852. (signed) John Long. 



No. 16. — jF. iV, Russell, Esq., 5 July 1852. 

Q. Will you have the goodness to state wliat are the present facilities in Limerick for 
the repairs uf the machinery and boilers of steam vessels, as well as the stowage of o-oods ? 
— A. There are already in Limerick facilities for the repairs of the machinery 'of the 
smaller class of steamers, viz., at Riding’s, at Harrison Lee’s, and at J. N. Russell & Sons’, 
where can be repaired the machinery, &c. of the class of steamers and other ve>sels now 
fiequenting the port, and there is ample stowage for goods. 

Do you think that these wants would be fully supplied, should the necessity arise ; that 
is, should the Government make choice of the Shannon as the station of the Transatlantic 
packets ?— Yes, my own firm (J. N. Russell & Sons) are now about to erect a foundry and 
other workshops, with tools sufficient to exe'cute the works necessary for the repairs of first- 
class vessels fit for Transatlantic navigation. 

Do you think that one line of Transatlantic packets (say eight steamers) would afford 
sufficient employment to such a factory, so as to yield a return for the capital sunk in its 
erection ? — With the other work which will have to be performed for general purposes ; at 
least, we shall take the risk upon ourselves. From our experience, we have ascertained 
that turf fit for raising steam for land engines stands at a price equivalent to coal at 8 y. 
per ton, this being one of tlie inducements to erecting those works; and the facility of 
communication between Cork, Dublin, and Liverpool will give a command of any addi- 
tional labour within 24 hours at the farthest. 

Do you think these repairs would be executed as cheap as they are at present at 
Liverpool, where competition is so great, and iron and coal on the spot'? — I think fully so ; 
as owners of vessels ourselves, and acting jointly with others independent of us, we prefer 
executing the repairs necessary for our vessels here, to having the work done elsewhere. 
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Michael Ryan, Esq., American Vice-Consul, of the Firm of Messrs. Ryan, Brothers, 
and Company. 

Q. Have you considered what would be the probable cost of Welsh steam coal, if a 
contract were entered into for supply of the transailantic steamers at this port? — A. I should 
be happy, that being part of my own business, to contract for the supply of forty or fifty 
thousand tons, or any gi’eater amount per annum, at the rate of 14 s. per ton, delivered on 
board the steamers. 

Do you think that tliis large supply of coals here would increase the rates of freight 
from Wales, or would you be enabled to supply these vessels with a sufficient back freight? 
— I do not think it would affect the rate of freight fi'om Cardiff, as vessels are constantly 
coming in ballast fi-om tile Biistol Channel, for the prospect of getting outward cargoes 
at Limerick ; and whether vessels come here with coals or not, tliey must come to supply 
the outward trade. At present, owing to the great amount of emigration from this port, 
and the prospect of its continuance, large vessels are arriving from the Bristol Channel, 
and adjacent ports, chartered there, to take passengers from ^is port to Worth America,' 
these would bring coals here at a very moderate i-ate of freight, considering this port is 
on their route to America, and the outward passage freight being a very productive 
eimiloyment. 

Have you any information which you would like to give bearing upon the nautical 
question of this inquiry? — From my own experience as a nautical man, and having sailed 
out of the Shannon, it is my opinion that there is no port in Ireland so easily made as the 
Shannon from the westward. 

(signed) M. R. Ryan. 



No, 18.— -Sir Matthew Barrington, Bart., 6 July 1852. 

Q. Are you in possession of any plans which will show the manner in which it has 
been proposed to connect either Foynes or Tarbert with the railway to Limerick ? — A. I give 
you a copy of the plans deposited in Parliament, in the late session, for connecting the 
Dublin and Limerick Railroad with Foynes, and also maps and p l ans showing how it 
can be extended to Tarbert. 

Have yon any estimate of the expense that would attend the execution of these works? 
— ^The estimate for making the line to Foymes is 1 20,000 1., and is deposited in the Par- 
liamentary Office, London; the distance is 24 statute miles, and the extension of the 
railway to Tarbert would be at the same rate of 5,000 L per mile ; the distance is nine miles. 

Would a company undertake them at their own expense if a packet station were to be 
established at either of these ports? — I have no doubt of getting a company to make the 
railway to Foynes or Tarbert, provided that the packet station were established there. 

If either Foynes or Tarbert were made a packet station, what authority would undertake 
to supply the money for the construction of the piers and other works which would be 
necessaiy ?— I apprehend that the money would he raised by a loan, as that for construct- 
ing the Limerick New Basin was. 

(signed) Mat. Barrington. 



No. 19.— 6 July 1852. 

Question referred to George Fenning, Esq., Underwriter, Lloyd’s, Royal Exchange, London, 

0,. Will you have the goodness to slate whether a higher rate of insurance is charged 
for vessels bound from abroad, or from tlie home ports to the western ports of Ireland, say 
Galway or Limerick, or whether you think the rates of insurance would be increased upon 
the transatlantic packets should the Government think it desirable to make the packet 
station at either of those ports instead of Liverpool or Holyhead? — A. The enclosed copy 
of an answer to Lord Hobart, in December 1860, is, I think, exactly what you require. I 
find from the Committee that their opinion is still the same. The fact is, that although 
there may be, and no doubt there is, a difference of opinion amongst underwriters as to the 
desirableness of the various ports you refer to, yet the truth is, that if the Cunard’s, or the 
Peninsular and Oriental, or the Royal Mail boats came to the west coast of Ireland instead 
of Liverpool, Southampton, or Falmouth, the bodies of the vessels, and the goods and 
treasure, out and home, would be insured at the same premium as now ; there would be no 
increase. 

My Lord, Lloyd’s, 20 December 1860. 

1 HAVE tbe honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s letter of the 14th 
instant, requesting, by direction of the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners, that 
the Committee of Lloyd’s will favour the Commissioners with information relative to the 
®57' H difference 
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difference of pren.inm on Teeeele makine; voyngeo between I.ieerpool and the southern and 
western ports of y^rLordship in reply, that other elrcum- 

s.aL“s;" ^rriestion be?ng genera, ly'the sante, there wen.d be no 

difference of preniimn ns regards the lespective voyages. ^ 

The Right Hon. Lord Hobart, Sec So. 8cc. (signed) ' ffe.. A. 

Board of Trade. 



No. 20. 



-Evidmce of Commander X. B. Bachty, 25 Jnne mi-continued. 



did hot more freqnently that they ran out of It at the apptoach of or dmmg bad neaUier, 
“irSm wM- ,-eh face up the Shannon as *ey do <mmide1-If 

:sssskI{S5|S“SS^ 

from that to some distance beyond Loop Head. Westward. 

What wind sends the heaviest«^^^^^^^ 

iSSrSikSr'J 
=;r-M ;r £ 

difficult and hatardous. There was a pier there when 1 was ‘ '=' 0 ; which 

steamers ranninw to Kilrash, but someihtng much more extensive and better snelteien 

than that would be required for the American packets ; and 

which I have little limit), I should oousrder larhert as the place in the Shannon Uie Dos 
Adapted for the packet Nation. This is, of course, only m a nantanl point "f ™rt 
unless such were constructed Tarbert would not answer for a statiou,_toi i , 

absolutely necessary that the packets should lie alongside a quay to take m paaseng r 
Koods, and that that quay should be well protecied. , 4,=,i «,ramef ilie easterly 

^ If a pier were constructed at Tarbert, would it require to be protected against the caster y 

"Whlrd^yofi&nk of Foynes Harbour as a station ?-No harbour could be ^ 

from all winds : but unless it has been deepened m the shallow parts sinoe ' ; 

1841 Isbooldfearitismuchtoo small for large steamers. I'j' 

oners Saf CS rsre ba.e^e V 

The otlier entrance is too shallow for vessels of any site, there tein »"*? j ^ Jlj 
feet at low water In the event of the Shannon being selected for a station, 1 ^omn 
riitricTery to have a light-vessel off the Island of Scattcry, on account of the 

shoals off It. (signed) Richard B. Beechey, 

Commander, b. n- 
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No- 21 Thomas Fitzgerald, Esq., Q-c., 6 July 1852. 

Q. If Tarbfert were to be appointed the packet station, have you any remarks to offer on 
the proposed connexion of that port with the i-aibvay to Dublin?—^. I would propose a 
direct line from Tarbert to Kilmallock ; there is a dead flat the whole way ; no engineering 
difficulty that I am aw'are of, but it has never been surveyed to my knowledge; iu any 
event Tiimerick ought to be connected in a slraig’ct line of railway with Kilmallock. 

Are you well acouainted with Tarbert?— I am, I have resided there many years. 

In whiit part of Tarbert would you propose the construction of works for the uses of the 
packets, and of what nature would they be? — I would tiirow out a pier fiom Tarbert Island, 
either at. or near the present steam boat pier, sufficient for the use of a ti-ansatlantic steamer, 
and would run out another pier fora similar purpose, at the eastern extremity of the harbour, 
at the point called on the chart before me Ballydonoghoc Poiut; I would thus ensure the 
harbour being made available for the landing of the passengers and embarkation in any 
weather; depending solely on one pier at Tarbert Island migiu, although perhaps veiy 
seldom, rend- r the harbour not available for embarking and landing in very' strong tastily 
winds. 

What winds make the most sea in Tarbert ?— A strong east-north-east w:ccl. 

Can you furnish any information as to. tlie foundation necessary for such works as these ' 
—Ballydonogboe Point is liarti, but some part of the Slob, half a mile to the westward of 
that point, is a bog, and oak trees liave been taken out, but 1 have no knowledge of the Slob 
offTarbert Island. •• 

In the event of Tarbert being chosen as a packet station, do you think the pier you pro- 
pose at Ballydonoghoe Point would be preferable to a basin oS' Tarbert Island? — i do not, 

I think a basiji off Tarbert Island would be prefemble, but considerably more expensive. 

Do YOU not think a pier run out from Ballydonoghoe Point w’ould cause the Roads of 
Tarbert to silt up on either side of it? — You already have the mud till you get to deep 
water ; the eastern side of this pier would be kept clear by a strong stream running between 
Ballvdono<’hoe and Court; the mud at the westward is of a stidky adhesive nature, very 
muct approaching to land, and not in- my opinion likely to be affected in such a way as to 
make it interfere with the channel, into which channel, of course, the pier would run a 
considei-able way. 

la the sea in Tarbert Roads ever so heavy as to be injurious to a pier constructed upon 

piles I would say decidedly not, if the pier did not extend beyond a straight line drawn 

Tarbert Lighthouse to tShannon Lodge Point, or within a quarter mile of the present 
■ low-water mark. 

Which do you riiink' would' be preferable as a packet station, Foynes or Tarbert?— Tarbert 
for the advantage of the splendid roadstead ; but for the mere purpose of landing and em- 
'barkino' mails and passengers, 1 think Foynes would be a very good packet station. 

Do you know any objection to Foynes Harbour? — It is too narrow for a large vessel to 
swing at her moorings at low water. 

But if vessels were to be moored head and stern, or lie alongside a pier, would that remove 
your objections? — I think a vessel properly moored head and stem, or having a pier appro- 
priated to her, would remove my objection. 

Have you ever found the tide so strong in Foynes as would make it inconvenient for large 
steamers to moor head and stern or to come alongside the pier? — I have not, but I have 
never been in Foynes Harbour in a vessel of that class ; at the same time I think the tide is 
not so strong as to be inconvenient to such large steamers. 

SHAiraoit: 

13. There would be no difficulty whatever in small steamers going alongside to embark 
and take out passengers ; and at a very trifling expense the river up to Limerick could be 
made available at all times of tide and in all weather for these small steamers. 

(signed) Thxis. Fitzgerald. 



No. 22. — ^To the Transatlantic Packet Station Commissioners. 

Gentlemen, Sunville, Pallas Grean, 6 July 1852. 

With this I send you a general estimate of the cost of constructing a railway from the 
city of Limerick by the harbour of Foynes to Tarbert. 

I have, &C. 

(signed) Thonua Kearney. 
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General Estimate of the Cost of Constructing 84 Miles of Railway from the City of 
Limerick to Tccrbert, in the County of Kerry, by the Harbour of Foynes ; the Land, 
Earthworks, and Masonry to be for a Double Line, and a Single Line of Rails only to be 
laid down. 



£. s. d. 



li 204 statute acres, or 126 plantation acres of land, at an average of 
40 s. per plantation acre for 25 years ------ 


6,300 - ~ 


Injury by severance, &c. 


3,350 - - 


2. Average cost of forming and fencing the line, including all earth- 
works, &c., at 1,380 /. per mile - ------ 


9,450 - - 

46,920 - - 


3 . Masonry in bridges over rivers, road crossings, &c., at 550/. per mile, 
on an average ---------- 


18,700 - - 


Masonry in sea-wall along 8-|- miles of the Shannon between Foynes 
and Tarbert - -- -- -- -- - 

4. 110 tons of iron per mile in a single line of rail, at 6/. £. s. d. 

per ton (the rail to be 70 lbs. per yard) - - - 660 - - 


10,000 - - 


30 tons of chains, at 6 Z. per ton ----- 150 - — 

1,760 sleepers, at 4s. per ------ 352 - — ■ 

Laying down rails and sleepers, per mile - - - 80 - - 

Ballasting, one mile ------- 160 — — 


! 


Total cost of one mile of single rail - - - £. 1,402 - — 




34 miles of single rails, at 1,402/. per mile - - - - - 


47,668 - - 


Station houses, farm gates, &c. ------- 


3,600 - - 


Total Cost - - - £. 

Or £.4,011. 8s. St/, per mile. 


186,388 - - 



(signed) Thomas Kearney. 



No. 23.— Answers Applicable to the Shannon, C. R. Johnson, Commander, r.n. 

1 . No hesitation. 

1 (&). I should find Loop Head before I tried it; otherwise too great a risk. 

2. Between Corlish Point and Scattery Island, in eight fethoms mud. Scattery Roads 

Tarbert, and above Tarbert, all is good anchorage, in eddies, and of course water for vour 
draught. ^ 

3. Safe for vessels not over 10 feet draught, close in out of tide- Vessels drawing 19 i 

feet, I think, bad holding ground, and tide very strono’. ^ 

4. Yes, with los.s of all anchors. ° 

5. Occasionally. 

6. Gradually from Loop Head to Carrigaholt, 

7. West to south-west, but there we call it tide trips. 

1 e"^ overfalls (caused fay ebb tide aud south-westerly gales) break 

8. _ /never would do so without making out the lights at least one mile off. Wind does 
not interfere with navigating the Shannon in steamers. 

9. I consider and found it very good. 

10. Such large steamers would he in a great tideway, but no fear of drao-gino-- easT 

enough to construct docks, but would rapidly fill up with mud. =<= o » j 

11. I think not; the tide makes Tarbert smooth in the eddy at all times 

12 . Not suitable. ' 

13. Yes. 

14. Foze Rock. 
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LETTER from Captain Beeckey. 

Sir, London, 4 August 1852. 

I HAVE the honour to forward to you, for the information of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, the enclosed letter from Captain H. Smith, who 
is desirous that they should be in possession of his reasons for diff ering from 
the rest of the Committee upon one part of the Report upon the Irish Trans- 
atlantic Packet Station. 

I beg to observe that except at the special request of Captain Smith I should 
not have considered it necessary to lay this letter before their Lordships. 

(signed) W. Beechey, Captain, 

The Secretary of the Admiralty. Chairman of the Committee. 



Having commanded a transatlantic mail packet for three voyages, and 
during that service obliged to land and receive mails and passengers at all 
times of the night and weather, some places miles from the coast, and this 
during the hurricane months and northers in the West Indies, and the Gulf of 
Florida, as well as running along the east coast of America from New Orleans 
to Halifax, touching at the intermediate ports, South Georgia and Charles 
Town, being bar harbours, the mails and pasengers were obliged to be landed 
and taken on board in schooners, whatever might be the state of the weather. 
From the experience gained whilst in that service, I do not hesitate to say that 
the navigation of one of Her Majesty’s ships and a mail packet are quite 
different services. The packet has to do at all seasons what one of Her 
Majesty’s ships would only do when charged with the most important despatches 
or pushing in during a fog, or thick and heavy weather, to relieve a blockaded 
port, or to give information of the greatest importance; consequently it is my 
opinion, therefore, after seeing the approaches to the Shannon, and examined 
the chart carefully in the neighbourhood of the Blaskets and Brandon Head, 
as well as from the testimony of the witnesses on the capabilities of the ports’ 
in the Shannon, that it is probable the mail service would be carried out from 
the Shannon witli the same regularity it has been conducted by the Cunard 
Line. They generally make Cape Clear exposed to gales from south-east to west- 
south-west, the points from which the heav}' gales and thick weather commence ; 
in such weather, running for the Shannon, once to the eastward of the Blaskets, 
you have smooth water and ahold shore, whilst a steamer making Cape Clear is 
exposed to the fury of the gale ; should the wind be to the north of west, the 
chances are the weather would be clear. 

The decided advantages of the Shannon are, 

1. That having made your landfall, you have your port close at hand, 
without any intricate navigation or any outlying dangers more than a half of 
a mile off, or threading your way up channel, whatever mav be the state of the 
weather. 

2. You can go to sea let the weather be ever so thick, or if blowing when 
a ship can put to sea, and you are at once on the broad Atlantic without 
the risk of collision or getting on shore, which has been the case from 
Liverpool. 

3. The shortening of the voyage by 300 miles would make a considerable 
difference in the passage, as the steamers would not require to be so deeplv 
immersed from either starting point. 

The disadvantages are, 

■I? ^ soundings it is true are not of that guiding description of the 
English and Irisii Channels, but sufficiently good to warn a careful seaman iu 
A fog or very thick weather when to round to. 

^57- H 3 2. The 
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2 The boisterous weather and heavy seas on the west coast of Ireland; as 
the Canard steamers return sometimes north about, surely they mus encounter 
the same seas and weather until they get to the eastward ot the nortb-west and 
south-west points of Ireland. 

3 Thick misty weather and fogs. In carefnllj- going through the evidence. 

I And the strongest against the west coast of Ireland is William Williams, 
master of the “ Rhoda;' of Milford, who considers it a wild coast ; worse than 
SfEngl sh Channel or Cardigan Bay, and more misty. Commander Richard 
EMchey a N, says, after 15 years' experience. May and September are the 
£t months in the year; in these months the feiv fogs which are me with 
™ this coast occur, foi- I consider it very free trorn such as compared with the 
eastern coast. Gales almost always begin from the south or south-east, with 
S c mSy rain, and after e.xpending their greatest force from the south- 
west veer round to the north-west, and ends in strong breezes, accompanied by 
sau^ls • the density of the mist varies considerably, at times aUovvmg of your 
seeing tour or five miles, and at others not more than one. 

The evidence of Mr. Jenkins, master of the “ European,” is also favourable, 
Tvho would prefer running his steamer, if she sailed from America, tor the 

Shannon than Southampton. 

If I could see a mile by dav or two by night, I should fearlessly run, taking 
every necessary precaution that a wary seaman would. 

The above are Captain Smith’s reasons for dissenting from his colleagues, 
Captains Beechey and Caffin, r. n- 

(signed^ Hy. Smith, Captain, e. n. 

Remarks— The advantages and disadvantages above mentioned, numbered 
1 M 3 and 1, 2, 3, neither Captain CaEn nor myself have disputed, ou 
obiections to the coast consist principally in the difficulty of making a 1“™ 
in ill weathers, not after the landfall is made, as supposed, or rather expressed 
above in reason No. 1. 

(signed) F. W. Beechey. 



— No. V.— 

LETTER from Captain Beechey. 

London, 21 August 1852. 

I HATE the honour to forward a communication from the 

inquire into the merits of the Ports of Galway and Limerick. 

I also reonest von wEl be pleased to bring under the notice of their Lord- 
BhJps IhatTrf oFSie lettarV the Harbour Commissioners ^^ 
Messrs Rendall & Walker, Civil Engineers, m the propriety of winch the 
.Committee fully concur, should the Government I, 

the formation of works connected with a packet station at y 

limerick . 



The Secretary of the Admiralty. 



I have, &c. 

(signed) F. W. Beechey, Captam. 
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Harbour Commissioners’ Office, Limerick, 
gii-j 16 August 1852. 

I am directed by tbe Limerick Harbour Commissiouers to forward you the 
accompanviog report of their engineer, detailing the result of the borings 
made at Foynes Harbour, with a view to the extension of the present pier 
there, as desired by your commission of inquiry when at Limerick. 

In forwarding this information I have the gratification to state that since your 
visit to Limerick communications have been received by the Harbour Commis- 
sioners from the Ballast Board at Dublin, corivcyiug the assurance that that 
Board (which is analogous to the Trinity Board at London) has undertaken to 
erect all buovs and beacons that may be necessary to perfect the navigation to 
the Harbour of Foynes, and that some of tlie beacons have been already sent 
from Dublin for this purpose. This undertaking, ou public grounds, by the 
Board charged with the lighting of the whole Irish Coast and Harbours, and by 
funds derived from the shipping of all itations, gives the fullest guarantee that 
everything that may be necessary to point out Foynes more conspicuously to the 
mariner, and to render it a haven of the safest approach and egress, will be 
executed in the most satisfactory manner, and without delay. 

The Harbour Commissioners are deeply anxious that the informaiion elicited 
by your commission sliould be us complete and comprehensive as possible, and 
they therefore desire me to put before you the names of Captain Jerning- 
ham, K. N., and Captain Ommaney, e. n., as officers eminently calculated, by 
their e.xperience on the west coast of Ireland, to afford valuable information for 
your object. Both these officers at present till official positions in the service, 
and as their evidence can be readily obtained in London, the Harbour Com- 
missioners trust tliat you will not fail to avail yourselves of it before adopting 
your report. 

The Commissioners also desire to observe, that while they feel satisfied that 
the nautical portion of the inquiry could not be entrxtsted to alder hands than 
those of yourself and your colleag’ues, they are yet strongly of opinion that the 
respective merits of Galway and tbe Shannon, as western packet ports, are 
closely interwoven with the consideration of the extent, practicability and 
expense of such works as may appear to be required at each, and they therefore 
respectfully suggest that competent engineering opinions should be had on this 
part of the subject. 

A peculiarly favourable opportunity presents itself now to obtain this opinion, 
as it is understood that Mr. Walker, c.e., and Mr. Rendall, c.e., are about to 
visit Ireland ou another inquiry of much public importance, and the Harbour 
Commissioners would earnestly urge that they should be instructed to report to 
your Commission on the engineering portion of your inquiry. 

I have, &c. 

Captain Beecbey, r. n., (signed) Join Rocksy Secretary. 

Board of Trade, Whitehall, London. 



Sir^ Limerick, 12 August 1852. 

I beg’ to state that I have completed the borings made in accordance with 
your letter of the 12ih ultimo, to ascertain the practicability of building a line of 
quays, having 20 feet in depth alongside at low water. 

According to these borings, a stratum of shingle apparently intermixed with 
clay exists, without the intervention of rock, for a sufficient deplh to admit of 
a quay wall being built at the depth required, and also admitting of the quay 
being set back about 60 feet from the low-water line at the western rocky point 
where tbe salmon fishery stands. The dotted line-in red upon the accom- 
■panving chart* marks the direction in uhich the borings were made, and they 
® indicate 



• Plan, No. 10. 
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indicate that the hard strata dips below the level of 20 feet under low-water- 
at the point A, which may be regarded as the termination of the quay wall at 
this end. 

In making these borings, I have taken the opportunity of considering the 
practicability of providing the required accommodation farther to the eastward, 
and from the inquiries I have made, it does not occur to me that there are any 
grounds for apprehension of an exposure in this direction. It should be kept in 
mind that Foynes is in a tideway some 40 miles from the sea, where no swell 
can arise, as on the coast, that could at all inconvenience a vessel inside, where 
also the haihour is almost surrounded by high land; besides, the strong wind 
seldom blows in this direction, and the comparatively moderate depth of water 
outside, with the shoaly points running out on each side, would not admit of a 
swelling sea even in stormy weather. Under these circumstances, the arrange- 
ment proposed by the harbour-master would probably be tlie most suitablej 
namely, a floating stage connected with the present pier, that would rise and 
fall with the tide ; and if necessary afterwards others might be added more to 
the eastward. By this arrangement no interference would occur with the tidal 
current, and the accommodation would be speedily provided, and at a moderate 
expenditure. 

I am, &c. 

The Secretary (signed) John Long., 

Limerick Harbour Commissioners. 
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— No. VI. — 

Sailing Directions for the Lower Shannon, and for Lough Derg ; with some 
Hydrographic Notices of Lough Bee and Lough Erne. By Commander 
James W'olfe, R.N. ; being the result of Surveys made by Order of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. 



The Bearings are all Magnetic. The Distances are given in Nautic Miles. The Elevations are 
meuaured above the High Water of Ordinary Springs. 



SAILING DIRECTIONS, &c. 

In approaching the Shannon from the westward in clear weather, the first Brandon Moun- 
land seen, will be the high-peated mountain of Brandon, which must be kept tain, 
open on the stai’board bow, until the land has been neared sufficiently to dis- 
tinguis!> Loop Head, the northern point of entrance to the river. It must, 
however, be remarked, that about five miles to the N.W. by N. of Kerry Head, 
the southern point of entrance, there is some rocky ground with from 11 to 19 
fathoms over it, on which there is always a heavy swell. 

Loop Head is a remarkable bluff point, projecting to the westward at an 
acute angle, and may further be known by a white lighthouse near its extremit)*, Liglubouse. 
in which is exhibited a fixed light at an elevation of 269 feet above high water, 
and visible at a distance of 22 miles. From thence the land rises gradually as 
it trends to the eastward ; the shores are cliffy, and at six miles to the eastward 
of the head there is a remarkable hill called Ray Hill, which being steep towards 
the sea, shows a wedge-like form rising to the height of 386 feet. 

Between Loop Head and Ray Hill stands the village of Kilbaha, near a small Kilbaha. 
bay of that name, in which partial shelter is afforded to the fishing and pilot 
hookers belonging to that place. 

From Loop Head, to as far as Dunmore Head, which is the western extremity Dunmore Head, 
of Horse Island, the shore is foul to the distance of half a cable’s length, but 
from thence to the eastward it is clear as far as Kilcradan Head, 'VV.S.'VV. J W., 
from which there is a sand-bank called the Kilstiffin. 

Kilstiffin Bank lies rather more than three-quarters of a mile S.S.W. of Rine- Kilstiffin Bank, 
vella Bay, and carrying from four to six fathoms. From its shoalest spot, four 
fathoms,’ Ray Hill bears N.W., Duncans Gap N. jW. and Kilcradan Lighthouse 
E.N.E. \ E. rather more than a mile. It is dangerous from the heavy breaking 
sea which runs over it, more especially with an ebb tide against strong westerly 
winds. There is a passage between it and the shore, called the Seven Fathoms Seven Fathoms 
Channel, the leading mark through which is Kilbaha Cliff in one with Kilelogher Channel. 

Head W.N.W.^W. 

Kerry Head, the southern point of entrance to the Shannon, bears nearly Kerry Head. 
S.W. by S. 8 J miles from Loop Head. It is a round bluff, and from it the land 
trends to the eastward for nearly 1 0 miles, the coast being of a low cliffy 
character, to the entrance of the Cashen River. 

AH the outer part of the estuarv is clear until near the Cashen River, off Cwhen River and 
which a spit runs out to the N.N.W. for upwards of a mile, with a depth on it Sp‘‘- 
varying from 4 i to U fathoms ; the latter depth is on the Nine Feet Rock, lying 
nearly north, two-thirds of a mile from Kilmore Point, the western pointof entrance 
of the Cashen. A vessel need be under no fear of this spit, as long as Kinconly 
Point is kept open to the northward of Leek Point, or bearing to the eastward of 
N.E.byE.|E. 

From the Cashen River the shore is sandy, and trends to the north-eastward. 

The sand-hills of Ballybunnion here become very conspicuous, stretching to the Ballybunnion. 
northward towmrds Ballybunnion Castle. Beyond that castle the shor^ again 
become rocky and irregular as far as Kilconly Point, which is scarcely 1 g miles 
from the Kilcradan land on the opposite shore. 

I Kilcradan 
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Kilcradan Head, 

and Light. 
Kilcradan Point. 

Carrigaholt. 



Beal Bar. 



Doonaba Shoal. 



Kilcradan Head,* on the Clare or northern ^hore, is a bluff rocky head- 
land, 120 to 140 feet high, eight miles to the eastward of Loop Head, and, with 
Kinconly Point on the Kerry shore, forms a second entrance to the Shannon. 
On the southern bluff of this headland there is a white lighthouse, exhibiting a 
fixed light, red to seaward, but towards the land, of the ordinary colour. The 
light is 133 feet above high water, and may be seen 15 or 16 miles. 

Half a mile to the eastward is a shelving rocky point, called Kilcradun Point, 
on which there is a battery, mounted en harbette, with a bomb-proof tower, All 
this shore is clear, and may be boldly approached ; the tide, however, round the 
point, particularly the ebb, sweeps out of Carrigaholt Bay with great velocity. 
In the fairway, the flood at springs runs at the rate of 3 andthe ebb at 3 i to 4 
miles an hour. 

Pxound Kilcradan, to the northward, and protected by it, is the anchorage or 
Road of Carrigaholt. It is a fine secure anchorage with all winds from the 
westward, but from the E.N.E. to S. much sea prevails, though not heavy 
enough to endanger a vessel well found in ground tackling. With S.W. gales, 
a long rolling swell sets in round Kilcradan Point, which renders riding here at 
those times very uneasy. These roads have the advantage of being free from 
any great strength of tide. 

The ground is level all over the road, but from six fathoms it shoals gradually 
towards the shores ; the bottom, of sand over clay and mud, is generally con- 
sidered good holding ground. The best anchorage for a large ship is with the 
top of Ray Hill in one with the Coast-guard Watchhouse W. I N., and Moyarta 
Lodge, just open of the point on which Carrigaholt Castle stanils, nearly 
N. J W. in 5 i to 6 fathoms low-water springs. 

The shore forms two smaller bays, the northern of which takes its name from 
the village which stands on its shores, and the southern is called Kilcradan. 
Both aie veiT flat and shallow ; in the latter there is a coast-guard station, but 
it is not a boarding station. The village is a poor miserable place, and does 
not afford supplies of any sort, nor can a ship complete water here. At the 
village is a sn;all pier, accessible only (to loaded boats) at high w'ater. It is 
used by the turf-boats, though most of these load on the beach. 

Carrigaholt Castle, a high square tower on the point, and the chapel, a 
cruciform building, with its belfry, are very conspicuous objects. 

Two miles E. by S. of Kilcradan Point is Beal Bai”, the earliest danger that 
presents itself on entering the Shannon. It extends off Beal Sand-hills, on the 
Keriyside; these sand-hills are very conspicuous from the whiteness of the 
sand of which they are formed : they rise to the height of 50 to 60 feet, broken 
into irregular mounds, the tops of which are covered with a rank verdure. 

The bai’, though why so called it is difficult to say, is a flat bank of fine sand, 
which dries off at ordinary low-water springs to the distance of about 550 yards 
from the high-'water line ; but outside this it is skirted with a ledge of stones, 
•which only shows itself at extraordinary springs, and the outer patch of which 
is rather more than half a mile from the shore. Beyond this, again, the shallow 
runs out another 300 yards, making the whole extent of the danger from the 
high-water line to the edge of the three fathoms line three-quarters of a mile. 
The mark generally used for clearing it is Kilclogher Head, just touching Kil- 
cradan Plead W.N.W. i W., but this mark is very wide ; and the lighthouse in 
one with the peak of Ray Hill, W.N.W. p W., will lead more than a cable’s 
length clear in 17 fathoms. The breast-mark for being 'off the apex of the 
danger is Doonaha Chapel (on the Clare side) just open to the eastward of 
Doonaha Battery. Thei-e is likewise a stony spit of three fathoms, stretching 
away nearly a mile to the westward. BaRybunnion Point just open west of the 
low rocks off Leek Point S.W. by S., •will clear it. 

S.W. from Doonaha Battery, and three-quarters of a mile off shore, there is 
a bank, the least water on which is 18 feet, with 4 J to 5 fathoms inside of it. 
You must not stand farther to the northward than to bring Kilcradan light- 
house in one with Kilcradan Battery, andDoonaha Chapel in one with Doonaha 
Battery N.N.E. | E. clears it to the eastward. 

Being off Kilcradan lighthouse, the Round Tower on Scattery wiU be seen 
bearing east, distant ^ i miles. If close off the point, a course may safely he 

shaped 



• See Chart of the ShamiOQ, Sheet II. 
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shaped for it with a fair wind, which will lead a quarter of a mile to the north- 
ward of Beal Bar ; and having passed this, the channel is perfectly safe and 
clear, and the shores may everywhere be approached by the lead ; but the 
northern shores are shallowest and flattest. All along th^ shore vessels may 
anchor in good ground and convenient depth of water when waiting for the 
tide. 

Vessels bound for Kilrush * may, on rounding Kilcradan Point, steer directly 
for the town, which will be seen to the northward of the Round Tower. As 
you approach Scattery Island, you will perceive a high storehouse f in the town, 
to the right of the Roman-catbolie Chapel, which must be kept touching the 
right part of a very white house at the patent slip E. k N., till the two western 
points of Hog Island (which are low, but well defined bluffs) come in one, when 
you may steer for a berth off the pier, where there is anchorage, rather to the 
westward of it, between the shore and Hog Island, in about four fathoms ; but 
the tides run strongly through this naiTOW channel, and the ground being 
scom’ed by them, is not the best for holding. This anchorage is much exposed, 
and should only be used preparatory to going along-side the pier; it is called 
Cappah, or the Foot of Cappah. There is a small diy harbour at Kihusb, but 
capable of improvement and of being adapted to vessels drawing 12 feet, when 
provided with quays, which are now in coui'se of erection. It is from the 
western point J of this harbour that the quay ought originally to have been 
run out. At present small vessels, which, indeed, are the only ones that can 
come to Kilrush, are obliged to load alongside the pier, about 500 yards to the 
eastward of the harbour. 

The town of Kilrush is a mile from the pier ; it is of considerable size, and 
rapidly increasing, and supplies of all sorts may be procured there. 

In running up to the eastward from the pier, the passage between Hog 
Island and the main is only 380 yards wide at high-water, and 200 at low-water ; 
the channel is, however, deep ; but the tides at springs run with the velocity of 
4 to 4 i knots. It is necessary to keep rather over towards the point of Hog 
Island, which is very bold, and may be passed at little more than half a cable’s 
length from the high-water line, to avoid the W olf Rock (with four feet on it at 
ordinary low-water springs) which lies a cable’s length S. SAV. of a large white 
house § on the shore opposite. Rinana Point, on Scattery, touching the S.E. 
point of Hog Island, is the breast-mark for it. There is an arch over a stream, 
200 yards to the eastward of the Pier, and keeping this in sight, open of the 
high-water line, will clear the rock. 

The pilots are in the habit of anchoring large vessels more to the eastward, 
but this is wrong, inasmuch as there is less room for drift in getting under weigh, 
less depth of water, and more tide ; and they are less under shelter of Scattery 
Island. 

If bomid up the river, the most direct course is to the southward of the 
Island of Scattery, which lies about six or seven miles above Carrigaholt. It is 
three-quarters of a mile in length, and is remarkable for one of those remnants 
of antiquity, a round tower, about one-third from its northern extreme. On 
the south extreme, called Rinana Point, there is a battery and a tower s imila r 
to those on Kilcradan Point. 

From the extent and position of this island, with that of the smaller island of 
Hog, to the eastward, there is excellent shelter (from the prevailing westerly 
winds), to the E. and S.E. of it, known as Scattery Road, which is the common 
stopping place of wind-bound vessels. The holding-ground is good, being of 
blue mud, but coated with a thin covering of sand. The anchoring marks for 
large vessels are Ixilcradan Hill in one with Rinana Point W. N.W. k W., and 
Cappah House in one with the east point of Hog Island N.E. ^ E., or as far 
east as the Revenue Square. Beal Point, touching Rinana Point W. i N., 
leads just outside the three-fathoms line. The small vessels frequenting the 
Shannon anchor just inside this line. The road is sheltered from the flnod-tide, 
and the strength of the ebb is much diminished. 

Detween Scattery and Hog Islands there is a passage of nine feet at low- 

water. 



• See Chart of the Shannon, Sheet HI. 

t Not the Distillerj store, which may be disiinguished by its two chimneys. 

I Skagh Point. ’ I Cappah Borne. 
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Scattery Island. 



Scattery Road. 
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Carrig Donaun. 



Klnana Shoal. 



nioana Pass. 

Rinana Race. 
Carrig Island. 
Carrig Shoal. 



Tvater, which is rendered narrow and dangerous "by Carrig Donaun, a rock 
which uncovers only at extraordinary springs. 

No water can be had either at Scattery or Kilrush ; but on the south shore 
just to the west of Knockfinlish Point (the eastern point of Ballylongford Bay), 
there is a stream where a supply may be obtained, and there is fair anchorage 
off it in seven fathoms good ground, out of the tide, and only about two cables’ 
lengths from the stream. Rinana Point bears E. h S. from Kilcradan Head, 
distant seven miles. 

Rinana Shoal lies to the S. W. of Scattery Island, about a third of a mile 
from Rinana Point. It extends about three cables’ lengths east and west, and 
about one and a half cables’ lengths north and south, with not less than 1 5 feet 
at low water, ordinary springs ; but the bottom is stony and foul. The Round 
Tower, in one with the tower of the battery, is the breast-mark for the shoalest 
part; but when the ruined church, on the highest part of Scattery,* is in one 
with the low clay cliff, forming the eastern part of Rinana Point, you are above 
or to the eastward of it. Much foul ground, with about five fathoms, runs off 
to the S.W., to pass to the southward of which, keep the peak of Ray Hill,t a 
distance equal to its own elevation open of Kilcradan Head. 

There is a passage between the Shoal and Scattery Island, which, however, 
should not be used by large vessels, as the bottom is very uneven and rocky. 
The leading mark through is the right or south end of Caherdoty House, a 
large, and conspicuous white house to the left and above Money Point, just 
open to the left, or northward of a limekiln on the beach below it, bearing 
E.S.E. k E. 

Off Rinana Shoal there is a Race with heavy overfalls at springs, especially 
with a strong wind against the tide. The velocity of the tides at this spot is 4J 
knots on the ebb and 4 on the flood. 

Opposite Scattery, on the south shore, is Carrig Island, with merely a boat 
passage round it ; on its northern point there are a battery and a tower like 
those on Rinana Point, which hears from it N. by E. i E., distant li miles. 

From Carrig Island, an extensive flat bank of sand, gravel, and stones, runs 
off to the northward more than half a mile, leaving the navigable channel be- 
tween it and Rinana Shoal scarcely three-quarters of a mile wide ; and as it is 
rather steep-to, the lead is but an unsafe guide. There is, however, a very 
sharp clearing-mark, which is Kilclogher Head, just touching Beal Point 
W.N.W. I W., which will lead to the northward of it in not less than five 



Ballylongford Bay. 
Money Pomt. 



The Bridge. 

Glown Clonsagh 
Bay. 

Cloonderlaw Bay. 



lamoms. 

When off Rinana Point, Tarbert Lighthouse, which bears from it S.E. by E., 
distant 5i miles, will be distinctly seen, and having passed the Carrig Shoal, a 
course may be shaped for it. All this part of the river is perfectly clear and 
safe, and the shores on either side may be approached - to two cables’ lengths ; 
except in Ballylongford Bay (a deep bight to the eastward of Carrig Island), 
which is very shallow. 

About U miles to the N.N.W. of Tarbert Lighthouse there is a bold 
bluff, called Money Point, which may he known by the slate quarries on it. 
Off this point the water is very deep, there being more than 30 fathoms, the 
deepest spot inside of Kilcradan; but about a mile to the westward of the 
point, a remarkable narrow rocky ridge runs across the river to a high project- 
ing point called Ardmore Point, on which there are generally only 10 and 12 
fathoms, with deep water on each side. In bad weather, and especially with a 
spring ebb, this causes a heavy breaking sea. It is called the Bridge, and there 
is a legendary tale attached to it. 

There is good anchorage to the eastward of Ardmore Point, in Glown Clon- 
sagh Bay, with five to six fathoms, muddy bottom ; also to the eastward of Money 
Point opposite, called Poul-na-Dharri. 

In running up from Scattery, strangera are liable to be deceived in the trend- 
ing of the river, by the appearance of a deep and broad inlet, called Cloonderlaw 
Bay, running up to the N.E., about three miles ; and vessels have occasionally 
got on shore, as it is exceedingly shallow. 

Rounding 



• Teample-na-Angel. 

f Small vessels may bring fhe peak in one 'wiih Kilcradan Head. 
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Rounding Tai’bert Lighthouse to the southward, we come to Tarbert Road,* TarbertRoad. 
■which may, perhaps, be considered the best anchorage in the Shannon, being 
well sheltered from the prevailing westerly winds, and the holding-ground 
good. It lies to the S.E. of, and is formed by, Tarbert Island, which is, how- 
ever, only insulated at high-water springs. The shores are bold, and may be 
approached with safety, care being taken not to get into the strong eddies at the 
back of the lighthouse, which occur at the springs. 

The best anchorage for large vessels is the lighthouse, well open off Cooks 
Point, bearing N. i W., and a large corn store, in the village of Tarbert, just 
open of the high-water mark (or the wall of the road from the island), bearing 
W. I S. in about six fathoms, muddy bottom. Small vessels lie closer up towards 
the island, keeping the lighthouse just over Cooks Point. 

On the northern extremity of the rocks of Tai’bert Island, and insulated at Tarbert Light, 
half-tide, stands a beautiful white circular Lighthouse, showing a fixed white 
light 58 feet above high water, which is distinctly visible off Kilcradan Point, 
but to the eastward soon becomes intercepted by 'the bending of the river. 

Off the Lighthouse, and all dong the shore to Cooks Point, the spring ebb runs Tarbert Race, 
with such velocity as to form a violent race, which extends some distance off the 
shore and to the northward of the Lighthouse. 

On the island is a battery and tower, similar to those of Scattery, Carrig, and Tarbert Island. 
Kilcradan, with a corresponding one on the opposite point of Kilkerrin, thus 
completely commanding the passage, which is here exactly a mile in width. 

There is also a Coast-guard Station, and this is the boarding station for dl vessels 
coming into the Shannon. 

Tarbert is a sradl village, affording no supplies, nor good watering place for Tarbert Village, 
vessels. It is only at high water that boats can go from the road to the village, 
as the bight of the bay is silted up by an extensive flat mud bank reaching from 
Ballydonoghoe Point to the pier at the island, and is steep-to. The pier is only 
for lighters. 

Nearly a mile to the southward of the anchorage, a foul stony spit, called the Oyster Bank. 
Oyster Bank, runs off three cables’ lengths from Bdlydonoghoe Point, to clear 
which, keep Glin Church open to the left, or eastward of Glin Castle S.E. k S.f 
At the back of this point there is a stream from which ships may obtain a supply 
of water, though not with facility. 

A mile and a half S.E. A E. tirom Tarbert Lighthouse is the Bowline Rock, Bowline Rock, 
lying about two cables’ lengths off the northern shore ; but as vessels are 
obliged to heave-to at 'I'arbert, it is not so much to be apprehended. In beating 
down, however, vessels should be careful how they stand over to the northward 
while above the rock, as the ebb tide sets directly upon it. Between it and the 
shore there is a passage of three fathoms, but the tides are rapid ; there are no 
marks for it, and there is no advantage in using it. If obliged from any cause 
to do so, keep rather over to the shore at less than a cable’s length from the 
high-water line. There is an iron perch on the S.E. end of the rock, which, at 
low water, uncovers to the extent of about 200 yards; and across the top of 
the perch are two pieces of iron, with B. R. on them ; but should they be 
removed, there is an excellent clearing mark, by keeping Rock Lodge (a large 
white house on Gurraun Point), well open of Colmans Point E.S.E. 

’The pretty Kttle village of Glin lies about three miles E.S.E. of Tarbert ; it is Glin. 
remarkable for the castle of the Knight of Glin, to the N.E., of which there is 
tolerably good anchorage in five to six fathoms, with good holding-ground, 
especially with the wind at all to the southward. 

About a mile and a quarter eastward of Glin a long rocky spit projects into Long Rock, 
the river nearly three cables’ lengths from the high-water line, called the Long 
Rock, and consisting of large boulders. The outer point is rather bold to, and 
the clearing marks are Glin Castle, well open of Knockranny Point, W. by S. ; 
or a white farm-house on foynes Island, well open of Gurraun Point. 

From the Bowline Rock all the north shore is bold and safe, as for as Labba- Labbasheeda Bay, 
sheeda Bay, which is four miles to the eastward of Tarbert Roads. It is usually 
considered one of the best anchorages in the Shannon, and ■with the wind from 
the northward, is even better sheltered than Tarbert Road. The bottom is 
very clean, of a tenacious mud, and is excellent holding-ground. The anchor- 
ing 



♦ See Plan. f See Chart of the Shannon, Sheet IV. 
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ing marks for large vessels are, the chapel at the village, well open of Killanna 
Point, N. by E. | E. ; the lower farm-house on Mount Shannon, in one with 
the top of the hill, W. by N. ; and Shannon Lawn (west of Glin), just in one 
with Mount Shannon Point, W. by S., about two cables lengths off Red Gap 
Point, in six to eight fathoms, along the edge of the hank to the eastward. 
Vessels may anchor with off-shore winds. Between the anchorage and the 
shore is a flat mud bauk, very steep-to. The village of Labbasheeda is a small 
miserable place. 

About a mile to the eastwai-d of the anchorage is a rocky patch, called Dillisk 
Rock, 500 yards from the shore; the white farm-house on Foynes, over Rinalan 
Point about E.S.E , will keep you well clear of it, and serve for a turning mark 
all along this shore to Rinalan Point. t> i jr 

Carrigeen Rocks lie about two miles to the eastward of the Long Rock, on: 
the small village of Loughel, about three cables’ lengths from the high-water 
line. They consist of two patches of boulders, the inner one just on the low- 
water line spring tides (at which time only they uncover), the other about 
1 h cables’ lengths outside of it, but the water is shallow aU round them. 
Mount IVenchard House open off Loughel Point, E.S.E., will lead well clear 



OULSIUK Ui uiem. . i t i i r -0 # 

Nine miles above Tarbert Road on the south shore is the island ot roynes, 
three-quai-ters of a mile in extent each way, and rising towards the centre to a 
height of 200 feet. To the S.W. it approaches the main, which is here mgh 
and bold, within 200 yards ; and to the S. and S.E. is a well-sheltered harbou^ 
capable of containing many vessels in depths from three to six fathoms, sUff 
muddy bottom. At present it is seldom used, but there is no place on the 
Shannon so well adapted for the site of a commercial town, while on the island 
there are already natural docks requiring but little assistance from art. {See 
note t kelow.) , , •, r 

From the N.W. the entrance is quite clear and deep, the leading mark lor 
the fairway is the high-water line of Bai'neen Point in one with Burnish farm- 
house, S.E. i E. ; but from the N.E. it is more intricate and shallow, as between 
the N. point of Foymes and the N. point of Aughiuish Island there is a flat bar 
of sand with only seven feet at low- water springs. There are also in this passage 
several patches of rooks, which would require to be marked off with buoys or 



beacons. 

The village of Foynes, t is prettily rituated, with a ferry from thence to the 
opposite coast of Clare at Cahircon. 

The usual stopping-place for tide-bound vessels is to the N.E. of hoynes 
Island, on a bank of stiff muddy sand, good holding-ground, where you may 
choose your depth from 2 J to 5 or 6 fathoms, or mure out of the tide, the 
strength of which sets along the north shore. 

From off Foynes the channel course is the Beeves Tower in one with Beagh 
Castle, bearing E.S.E. S E. 

On the Clare side, about a mile to the eastward of Cahircon House, and 
N.E. by N. of Foynes, is a small fiat island, called Inish Murray, to the S. and 

S.S.E. of which there is also good anchorage. 

Between the island and the main there is a channel 350 yards in width, with 
a depth of from two to four fathoms, but the spring-tides sweep through it with 
great velocity. A quay has been built on a ledge of rocks opposite the isLind, 
which is intended as a shipping-place for tlie village of Kildysart, which is 
rather more than a mile to the north-eastward. 

Eastward of Aughinish Island, which lies next above Foynes, is an extensive 
batch of rocks, called Crinaan, uncovering at half-ebb, and for^ng the northern 
boundary of an extensive mud flat from the shore, on which is the small island 
of Trummera. Between these rocks and Ai^hinish is a singular creek about 
1 J cables’ lengths wide, with two fathoms in it at low water, which would afford 

excellent 



• Hee Chart of the Shannon, Sheet V., and Plan of Foynes Harbour. . . - j 1 

■f Great iraproveme'nts are being carried out at this place through the public spirit and personal 
exertions of Lord Monteagle, the expenses of which are to be borne in equal propomopfl by Gorera- 
inent and his Lordship. A harbour, covering an area of 10,000 square yards, is being Mcavated, 
which will be protected from northerly winds by a breakwater, and friiin the eastward by a pier, 
already so far completed as to afford shelter to a Sip that has been laid down. 
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excellent shelter for small vessels in westerly or south-westerly gales, as the 
holding-ground is good, and there is no strength in the tides. 

'1 he Herring Rocks lie two-thirds of a mile W.S.W. of Beeves Tower. They Herriog Rocks, 
are very dangerous, especially in turning down, as the ebb-tide sets directly 
down on them from the Beeves. They begin to uncover at half ebb, and at low 
water there is about a cable’s length uncovered ; but a tail runs off to the north- 
ward about two cables’ lengths, with only three and four feet. To clear them, 
keep the highest part of Fojmes Island well open of Aughinish Point about 
W. i N., or the Queen’s Meadow on Foynes open of Aughinish Point. The 
rocks off Ti-ummera are liable to be mistaken for the Herrings, but there is a 
clear passage between them of more than a cables length in width, with 2 i to 2 
fathoms. 

Three miles and a half E. I S. from the N. point of Foynes is a tower Beeves, 
resembling a martello tower, built near the southern edge of a patch of rocks, 
called the Beeves, lying nearly in the middle of the riwr. The deep water and 
general course lie to the southward of them, and this end of the rocks, being 
very steep-to, may be rounded with safety at a cable’s length from the tower. 

To the N. and N.E. of the Beeves are other patches of rocks, called the Wide Wide Rock, 
and Cork Rocks, which only cover at high water, and are more or less connected Bock, 
with the Beex'es by foul ground, though between them and the islands at the 
entrance of the Fergus River there is a passage for small vessels drawing 12 feet, 
but the bottom is rocky and uneven. The leading mark through the best water 
is Ringmoylan indmill (ruiui, just open to the left, or northward of Beagh 
Castle, E.S E. This channel should never be attempted by large vessels. 

Three-quarters of a mile south of Beeves Tower is the entrance to the Deel, Deel River, 
a small river with a channel of 200 feet in width ut low water, and a depth of 
six or seven feet at the lower part, about miles from the town of Askeaton. Askeaton. 
Vessels under 100 tons go up to load gi’aiu at small quays along its banks. 

A mile to the eastwai*d of the Beeves is the principal and only navigable Fergus, 
entrance to the River Fergus,* which comes from the N.N.E. amid vast banks 
of mud, and numerous islets and rocks. Having passed the Beeves, steer up 
for Feenish Island till you bring the tall square tower of an old castle (called Feenish Island. 
Court Brown) in one with a house near the beach, bearing S.S.W. Keeping 
this mark on, you may steer up the Fergus till another tall square tower on 
Cannon Island (Cannon Castle) is in one with the north point of Low island, 

"W-N-W. i W.; which is studded with white houses. You must then keep 

rather more to the northward for the round hill of Coney Island, until Cannon Coney Island. 

Castle is in one with the peak of Grady Island, W. 1 S. ; when you must bear 

away for the east point of Coney Island ; you will then shortly come into five 

and sis fathoms, where you must anchor with the sharp peak of Coney Island 

bearing N. by E., and Cannon Castle W.S.W. J W. in about six fathoms soft 

muddy bottom. 

Beyond this it would be impossible to proceed without a pilot. The river 
beyond Coney Island winds through vast banks of mud, exteuding from 1 to 
1 J miles from the shore, decreasing gradually in width from 600 yards, and 
varying in depth from nine to three teet up to the town of Clare, nearly seven 
miles in a direct line, and about nine following the channel. 

At (-’lare the bed of the river is dry at low water, but there is a quay, along- Clare, 
side of which vessels load. Clare is a miserable place, though the sWpping port 
of Ennis. It is a military station. Ennis. 

Pilots may be had at Low Island, but no vessel above 150 tons should go up Hints for the 
to Clare. Fergus. 

To the westward of this principal entrance of the Fergus, there is a multitude 
of islands (some of conaderable extent) and rocks ; among which are various 
intricate channels, totally unfit for navigation, except for small vessels, on 
account of their narrowness, the strength of the tid^, and the frequent shallows, 
though there are spots with 10 to 13 I'athoms depth. 

To the eastward the coast of Clare is low and flat ; and off Rynany Point, the Ryuany Point, 
mud dries out to the westward with many patches of stone, which are terminated 
just at the low-water line by a large mass of rock, called Mylaun Rock. Out- Mylaun Rock. 

side 



* See Ran of tbfr Fergus. 
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side of these again are other rocks, which only uncover at low-water springs, 
called Mylaun’s Children. 

hVom the Beeves to Beagh Castle (an old ruin), on the next point, called 
Bally voher, the distance is 2 4 miles. Beagh Castle bears from the Beeves 
Tower E.S.E. | E. This portion of the river is clear of danger, taking care 
not to stand so far to the northwai’d as to bring a farm-house on the profile of 
Aughinish Island in one with the Beeves Tower, which will keep you clear of 
the tail of the Horse and Mylaun’s Children at the entrance of the Fergus. 
Just below Beagh Castle is the termination of the three fatiioms line, except in 

a few spots above. nix-, •, , • x -it i_ 

Beins abreast of Beagh Castle, steer up for Sod Island, which will be seen 
bearing'E. J N. distant four miles, but keeping Aughinish Point just on with 
Ballyvoher Point W. S N., till Pickett Island is in one with a large white house, 
called Castletown, bearing S. by W. 4 W., when you will he clear of Waller 
Bank, a rocky patch with only three feet about a cable in length. Ihere is a 
passage with nine feet between it and the low line of mud, which runs in a 
straight line from a little outside Beagh Castle to a little outside llingmoylan 
Quay, bearing E.S.E. 4 E. 2| miles from the castle.* 

The best water, however, lies to the northward of W'^aller Bank, and having 
passed it. keep Bunker Hill half way between the south bluff of Cain Island, 
and the houses on that island E.S.E. 4 E. which will lead about three-quarters 
of a cable’s length to the southward of Sod Island, which is 1 4 miles from 
Ringmoyian Quay. In this part, from the Quay nearly to Sod, is a kind of 
bar over which there is not more than six and seven feet, so that no heavy 
vessel can pass this reach till nearly high water. 

To the N.W. of Ringmoyian Quay there are several very dangerous detached 
rocks, called the Bridges, which only uncover about the last quarter spring ebb, 
and extend three cables’ lengths from the end of the quay; but keeping the N. 
point of Foynes, just shut in behind Ballyvoher Point till abreast of the quay, 
will lead to the northward of them. 

From about a mile above Beagh Castle to beyond Sod Island the river is 
divided into two channels by the Middle Ground, formed by a series of rocks 
connected by mud and sand-banks, which dry at low water. The westernmost 
of them. Carrig-keal, or the Nai-row Rock, bears from Beagh Castle E. § S. 
1 i miles, and uncovers at the last quarter ebb ; the next, about half a mile 
higher up, called the Horse, shows itself at the first quarter ebb. About half 
a mile above is the Bridge (opposite the Bridges before noticed), which only 
covers at high springs ; and at a quarter of a mile farther up is the fourth 
patch of rocks, called Little Limerick, which begins to bare at half tide. The 
Middle Ground continues to the Bird Rock, the last patch, which lies 700 yards 
E.S.E. of Sod Island. It is a large mass of limestone rock, which uncovers at 
the last quai-ter ebb, and around it for about half a cable’s length other rocks 
show at low water. 

Sod Island itself is very small and narrow, only 350 feet in length, and 
probably will ere long wash away to the state of a rocky shoal similar to the 
others on this middle ground, as the rocks at present uncover to the distance of 
more than half a cable’s length all round it. It is cliffy to the westward. 

The channel to the northward of the middle ground is now never used. It 
is the narrower of the two, averaging only from 400 to 500 yards in width, but 
it has three feet more water, the least water being nine feet. It commences 
abreast of Rynany Point, and leaving on the left, or to the northward, Fergus 
and Saints Islands (at about a cable’s length) unites with the south channel to 
the eastward of Bird Rock. 

A mile above Sod Island is the river Maigue, which flows into the Shannon 
from the south. At its confluence it is about 150 yards wide between the low- 
water lines, with a depth of seven and eight feet, but there is a bar of only four 
feet, gradually decreasing from Grass Island to Court Bridge, the high road 
from Limerick to Askeaton, where at low-water it is ve^ narrow and nearly dry. 
This bridge is four miles from the mouth in a direct line, and a portion of it is 
made to swing so as to admit turf-boats, which are almost the only vessels 
navigating the river, to the town of Adare about three miles further up. 



• Chart flf ihe Shannon, Sheet VI. 
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Off tb.e Maigue there is excellent anchorage between Cain Island and Grass 
Island. The marks are Bunratty Castle in one with the eastern part of Cain 
Island, bearing N.N.E. and a remarkable ruin called Carrickgogunnell, just 
open to the right of Battle Island, S.S.E. i E., in 3 to 3 1 fathoms at low water, 
muddy bottom. 

At this spot, which is seven miles below Limerick, large vessels should stop 
to wait a favourable opportunity of tide and wind to carry them up at once to 
the quays, as it is the only place where they can lie without taking the ground 
at low-water. The large timber ships generally discharge their deck and light 
loading here. 'I hough beyond this, no vessel should attempt to proceed witijout 
a pilot, yet it may be satisfactory to give some description of the river between 
this place and Limerick. 

Grass Island, at the eastern entrance to the Maigue, is about 70 yards in 
length, N.E. and S.W., 50 feet in width, and only three feet above the level of 
high-water springs : it is surrounded by rocks at low water 60 yards off, and to 
the westward a rocky spit extends 400 yards to the Maigue. A mud spit 
likewise runs off to the northward 500 3^ards, with foul ground outside, and the 
island is connected with the main to the southward by a mud-bank, which 
begins to dry at half ebb. 

Half a mile to the northward of Grass Island is Cain Island, about 500 yards 
in length, fiat, and connected with the north shore by mud-banks at low-water. 
To the east of Cain Island is Greens Island, also flat, and somewhat smaller than 
Cain Island. Between these a creek runs up to Bunratty Castle, a remarkable 
old building, still in a state of good preservation. A quarter of a mile to 
the S. E. is Brier Island, also lying on the northern mud-bank, flat, grassy, and 
smaller than Green Island. 

Battle Island, lyiug S.W. of Brier Island a quarter of a mile, and nearly half 
a mile S.E. by E. of Grass Island, is in raid-channel, leaving a passage on either 
side. That to the northward is most direct, but, being shallower, can only be 
used by small vessels. It is 500 feet wide between the low-water fines, and lies 
nearer to Battle Island than to Brier Island. That to the southward, between 
Battle and Grass Islands, though not wider, has deeper water. It scarcely 
deserves the name of island, for at high water it is a mere green spot barely 
above water. It stands, however, on a mass of rocks extending 500 yards all 
round; and beyond this, to the N.N.W. and S.S.E. are spits of mud, the 
north-western extremity of them is terminated by Logbeen Rock, which con- 
tracts the channel to 500 feet. The leading mark tlmough, the South Channel 
is Bunratty house, just open east of Cain Island N. hyE.’ till the two outer 
houses on Mellon Point are open to the southward of Grass Island when you 
may shape your course gradually round Battle Island till the tower on the 
Scarletts is half-way between the two castles of Cratloe, bearing E. | S., and 
keeping this mark on will lead clear of the Hogshead and Slate Rocks, which 
lie three-eighths of a mile to the S.E. of Battle Island, and only uncover at 
low-water springs. 

E.S.E. 1 i miles from Battle Island is a roimd tower resembling that on the 
Beeves, and built on the middle of a patch of rocks called the Scarletts, which 
at low water are connected with the south shore by a mud-bank.* Above this, 
and almost joined to it, is a spit of sand and mud more than half a mile in 
length ; there are several rocks on it called the Whelps, which uncover at half- 
ebb. The deepest channel lies to the northward of this spit, and along the 
edge of the mud bank on the northern side of this reach. It begins at Craig 
Island, which lies N.W. of the Scarletts, and the rocky point of which runs 
down to low water. There are several dangerous rocks in this phar i Tipl just 
along the edge of the northern low-water line. 

FiKt is Shawn-a-Garra, which only shows at extraordinary springs ; and next 
Crawford Rock, a large mass of limestone, which is only covered at spring 
tides. From the very contracted nature of the channel, which is here only 
about half a cable’s length in width, and the tide (which at springs runs with 
great velocity) setting upon them, they are very dangerous. Farther E. is the 
rocky point of a sm^ islet on winch is a flagstaff, and close above this is the 
Kippen, an extensive patch of rocks which uncovers at low water, and has ninp 

and 
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and 10 feet water close outside of it. About four cables’ lengths higher up 
there is another cluster of rocks, the breast-mark of which is the two castles 
of Cratloe in one ; above this are the Horril Rocks, which extend beyond the 
line of mud, and uncover every spring tide, and lastly a collection of stones, 
called the Ballast. Here the channel takes a turn to the S.S.W., learing an 
extensive mud-bank stretching from Muckinish Point to the S.E. half a mile, 
and leaving a channel between it and the opposite shore of only 150 yards, 
which breadth continues up to Limerick. 

In this reach, which is called the Hole, just above the Ballast, there is deeper 
water than usual, from 12 to 15 feet, for about three or four cables’ lengths, and 
• vessels finding they cannot reach Limerick with the tide would do well to anchor 
here. 

The next difficulty is the Cock Rock, formed of large masses of rock lying 
on a gravel bed, running off from the western shore under Teervo House to wards 
Coonagh House, and narrowing the channel to only 40 yards. There is a sharp 
leading-mai’k for this passage, which is the little castle of Cratloe, or Cratloekyle, 
in one with a remarkable white farm-house, half way up the Cradoe Hills, 
bearing north. 

Just above the Cock Rock, in the bight of Teervo, there is rather deeper water 
again, from 11 to 12 feet, and round Coonagh Point the channel winds more 
to the eastward through what is called the Cross Channel, in which there is not 
more than eiglit and nine feet. 

A mile and a half above Coonagh Point is Barrington Quay, projecting out 
to the low-water line, and fit only for boats to discharge at. Off this quay, a 
little below it, is a ledge of rocks extending nearly across the channel from the 
south, consisting of masses of limestone rock, with not more than three feet on 
them. 

The reach between Barrington Quay and Limerick, a distance of rather more 
than half a mile, is called the Pool ; but the general depth is only seven to eight 
feet at low-water springs, though there are some places with as much as ten 
feet. Vessels only lie here preparatory to going alongside the quays or to 
sailing. 

Tides. 

Near Limerick, as soon as the flood begins to make, the water rises with sur- 
prising rapidity, frequently in a bore, from its being confined within such narrow 
hmits, and from the conslant freshes down thi’ river, the first falls of which 
occur just above the quays. During the first hour of the flood there is a rise 
of as much as seven feet ; but after the first quarter, the mud-banks being 
covered, and thereby affording the water a larger space to flow over, the rise is 
not so rapid, nor the velocity so great. This, from the above cause, is alwaj'S 
sti’ongest at the first quarter flood and last-quarter ebb. An extraordinary high 
water is not always followed by a coitesponding very low water; the cause of 
either beingthe wind, which has great influence over the tides, especially in the 
narrows. Tlius a strong southerly or westerly wind will keep the water up in 
the river, producing a great high water, while it will operate in preventing a 
great fall; whereas a strong northerly or easterly wind will have precisely the 
opposite effects. This cause acts not only on the waters of the river itself, but 
on the sea tides, as a S. wind drives the flood which comes from the southward 
into the river, and N.E. winds drive it off-shore. 

There is always a greater rise at the new moon than at full, frequently a foot 
difference ; also a greater range at the first quarter than the last, and the after- 
noon tide was always the highest during the survey. 

The flood stream runs after the turn of tide on the shore during the springs, 
as much as half an hour ; and the ebb sometimes three quarters of an hour, 
after the flood has made by the shore. The ebb is always stronger than the 
flood, the springs varying from 4 i in the narrows to three knots. At Limerick, 
it is high water at full and change at 6 h. 16 m. Rise of springs, 19 feet j neaps^ 
14 feet. 

General Remarks. 

The Shannon possesses the ^eat advantage of being easy of access, for, its 
entrance being broad, free from dangers, and l3dng latitudinally, vessels may 
jholdly. run for it. In clear weather the high land of Brandon serves to mark it 
distinctly, and may be seen 14 or 15 leagues. Having made the Loophead 

Lighthouse, 
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Jji'^litbouse, from its great elevation, may be seen at least 20 miles, General Remarks. 

vessels caught in a westerly gale may fearlessly run for shelter to Carrigaholt 

Road, or, if bound up the river, either to Scattery or Tarbert Roads. The 

Shannon, however, from the straitness of its course, is very deficient in well- 

sheltered anchorages for small vessels, and is at present in a most neglected 

state, without a single buoy throughout its entire length to mai'k any of ite 

numerous dangers, or scarcely one convenient shipping place where a boat can 

land at low water. 

As far as the confluence of the Fergus, the Shannon may be called an estuary 
of the sea j but above that it is generally naiTow, shallow, obstinicted by rocks 
and mud-banks, and consequently difficult of navigation, so that the trade of 
Limerick is necessarily confined to vessels of 200 to 250 tons ; and even these 
must pass over this upper portion during the highest half of the tide, or lie 
aground in the whole strength of the ebb. Nor does the port of Limerick offer 
any good security for vessels, as they are obliged to lie at the quays exposed to 
the stream and to the necessity of grounding every tide, wliereby they sustain 
considerable damage from straining- This is the more sm-prising, as the port 
possesses such advantages for the construction of wet docks, from the nature 
of the shores, the great rise and fall of the tide, and the abundance of excellent 
building stone in the vicinity, so that they might be made with facility, and at 
a small expense. But the port dues have been mortgaged for the payment of 
a very large sum incurred by building the handsome Wellesley Bridge, as well 
as the present line of quays, which have been recently constmcted. 

The commerce of Limerick has hitherto been confined to the export of grain 
-and provisions to various ports in England and Scotland, with returning general 
cargoes, or coals as ballast ; but latterly a very increasing trade has sprung up 
with Canada for timber, in which vessels as large as 400 tons are employed. 

This is the largest class of vessels that can come up to Limerick, and they are 
obliged to unload some of their cargo down the river. The total absence of 
manufactures in the country', although the water-power of the Shannon 
between Limerick and Killaloe offers such advantages, limits its commerce to 
mere agricultural produce. 

The sea-weed on the rocks is a source of profit to those who live along the 
shores of the river, being much sought after as manure ; and the most barren 
rocks are claimed, for that purpose, with as much pertinacity as the best land, 
and stones even are carried out and scattered over the tidal mud-hanks for the 
sea-weed to grow on them. 

There is a ])atent slip and yard at Kilrush, as well as at Limerick. At the 
latter place the slip is proved for vessels of 400 tons, at the former only for 
those of 250 tons. Repairs to any extent may be done at either of these places; 
and at Limerick some fine vessels have lately been built. 

Water is procured with difficulty at Limerick, as it can he obtained only from 
a pump on the quays ; but all other supplies may be had in abundance. 

The high-water line of the Shannon, down to the junction of the Fergus, is 
nearly all embankment, and much of the land within it is below that level ; not 
unfrequently, therefore, by the banks giving way in storms, large tracts of 
country are inundated. 



LOUGH DERG.* 1838 and 1839. 

Description. 

In proceeding from Limerick up the Shannon, Lough Derg is the first expan- 
sion of the river, both in point of oi'der and magnitude. It commences about 
a mile above the town of Killaloe, and 16 miles above the city of Limerick, but 
between the summer level of the lake and the low-water springs at Limerick, 
there is a difference of level of 108 feet. The water communication between Height above the 
these two towns is carried on partly by means of the river, and partly by three Sea. 
connecting canals, on which there are eleven locks ; but the whole of this navi- Canals, 
gation is in a very neglected state. 

The 



• See Chart of Lough Berg. 
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Buoys, 



Steam vessel plies 
daily. 



Depth of the Lake. 



Marly Bottom. 



The Lough (or Lake) is bordered by the county Tipperary on the east, and 
by Galway and Clare on the west ; it lies about N. i W. and S. i E., and the 
direct distance from the bridge of Killaloe, to that of Portumna, is 22 miles. 
Its course is tolerably straight, and the average breadth does not e.xceed two 
miles, which is, in many places, diminished to a navigable breadth of one mile, 
by rocks and islands, stretching off from either shore. From this central line, 
however, some deep bays diverge to the east and west, the largest of which is 
that of Scarriff, running up between Clare and Galway. Farther up on the 
Galway side are Goose and Cloondavaun bays; while on the Tipperary side 
there are the bays of Youghal, Dromineer, Castletown, and I'erryglass. 

That portion of Galway which borders Lough Derg is generally low, contain- 
ing a great quantity of bog, which supplies the opposite shores of Tipperary 
with turf, as that necessary article is there found only in small patches, not 
sufficient for the consumption. Clare, on the other hand, is high 5 the ranges 
of hills (of slate formation) are precipitous, and come down abruptly to the lake. 
Tipperary exhibits a great diversity of feature, though generally high ; the 
northern portion being composed of rounded limestone hills, while that to the 
southward resembles the opposite coast of Clare in appearance and formation. 
There are some extensive slate quan-ies in these mountains, two of which, at 
Portrue and Derry, are now in full work. The proportion of callow or flooded 
land on the margin of Lough Derg is very small, and is chiefly found at the heads 
of the bays. The shores generally are rocky, but in some places stony, with 
large boulders both on the beach and some distance off; so much so, that in 
many places the coast can scarcely be approached in boats. From these causes 
boat harbours are scarce, and without them, and without good roads, the faci- 
lity of intercourse offered by this great river to so large a portion of Ireland, 
cannot be rendered available. 

On Lough Derg something has been done towards the general improvement 
of the navigation by the construction of several beacons on the rocks and islands 
l 5 ung in the ordinarj- tracks of vessels, and covered during the winter floods ; 
and also by placing buoys on most of the detached rocks, which are numerous 
and remarkablj' pinacular. Many of these rocks, indeed, might easily be removed, 
at a trifling expense, which w'ould render this part of the inland navigation of 
Ireland much more complete. These buoys and beacons are all under the super- 
intendence of the Board of Public Works in Dublin. 

7'he Dublin Steam Navigation Company have a steamer plying daily, between 
KiUaloe and Portumna; she starts from the former place about 9 a. m., on the 
arrival of a canal fly-boat, which leaves Limerick at 6 a. m., and returns in the 
evening. She reaches Portumna between twelve and one o’clock, where a trans- 
fer of passeugere takes place into a smaller steamer plying to Shannon Harbour, 
the large steamer receiving in return those brought down by the river steamer, 
and returning to Killaloe about four or five o’clock. A considerable intercourse 
between Limerick and Dublin is thus kept up ; but the principal source of reve- 
nue to the company arises from the conveyance of goods by what are there 
termed Lumber Boats, which are towed by the steamers, without transhipment 
of lading, from one place to the other. Cattle and pigs also are sent by these 
boats in great numbers through Dublin to the Euglisb markets. In continuation 
of the line of intercourse another small steamer plies between Shannon Harbour 
and Athlone, and in connexion with it the company have stations at Garry- 
Kennedy, Dromineer, and Terryglass on the Tipperary side of Lough Derg, and 
at Williamstown and Cloondavaun on the Galway side. From Williamstown, 
where something of a harbour has been constructed (but which, as well as 
another little harbour at Garry-Kennedy, were as ill planned as they are ill 
executed), a oar communication with Ennis has recently been opened, thereby 
saving the necessity of going round by Limerick, where the traveller would be 
as far from Ennis as at Williamstown. 

Lough Derg is by no means a deep lake, its average depth not exceeding 20 
feet, though in a small portion of it there are from 100 to 120 feet. The 
southern part is generally much deeper than the northern; and it is re- 
markable that in this lake, as well as in Lough Ree, we cannot trace any 
continuous line of deeper water which it might have been supposed would mark 
the course of the river ; nothing but singular deep holes of small area. The 
bottom, for the most part, is of a stiff marl, which in many places is dredged up 
and used for manure, and which forms one branch of occupation to many of the 

inhabitants. 
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inhabitants. The lake contains but few species of fish, and there are no per- 
sons who get a living by their pursuit. At KillaJoe, indeed, the eel weirs are Eel Weirs, 
numerous and productive, the eels being of the silver kind and very large in 
size. This lake, however, is one of the few spots in Europe in possession of the 
gillaroo trout, which has a gizzard like that of a fowl. Gillaroo Trout. 

The river Shannon continues for about a mile below Portumna Bridge, and Portumua Bar. 
before it opens out into the broad expanse of the lake, it is crossed by a bar of 
rocks and gravel, with not more than six feet water in summer ; and the chan- 
nel, even with this depth, is so narrow as barely to admit the steamer passing 
between the rocks on either side. It is said that a dredging vessel was employed 
on this bar, of course unsuccessfully, but with proper means the obstruction 
might be easily removed. 

The old wooden bridge of Portumna has long been in a most dilapidated Portumna Bridge, 
condition, the piers being in a rapid state of decay, and the roadway full of 
holes ; but a new bridge is now constructing with stone piers, and with the 
central part to swing on a pivot, so as to permit steamers and masted vessels to 
pass. Portumna is a populous viQage, and at present a military station ; it 
stands on the Galway side, nearly a mile from the bridge, which affords the only 
passage across the Shannon into Connaught for the distance of 36 miles; 
namely, from Bannagher Bridge 14 miles to the northward, to Killaloe Bridge 
22 miles to the southward. Near the bridge, Lord Avonmore has a house at 
Belleisle, on the eastern side of the river ; and on the Galway side, the walls 
are still standing of the Marquis of Clanricarde’s castle, which was burnt in 
1826. 

About two miles below the bridge, on the Tipperary side, moorings are laid Terrj-glass Moor- 
down off the village of Terryglass, the church only of which is visible from the 
lake. This anchorage is not in the least sheltered, nor is there any harbour ; 
but it is used by the Company’s steamers on the occasion of any particular 
supply to the village. In Cloondavaun Bay moorings are laid down for the use Cloondavaun Bay. 
of turf boats, there being a very extensive bog at the head of this bay. About 
12 miles down on the Galway shore, at the little cove of Williamstown, the 'Wilfiamstown. 
Company has built a small inn for those travellers who avail themselves of the 
before-mentioned communication with Ennis. Here the steamer touches daily, 
both in going up and down. In connexion with this a boat plies across to 
Dromineer, where the Company has also an establishment, and where there is Dromineer. 
a boat harbour at the back of the old castle, which is a very conspicuous object 
from the lake. The next and only other station is that of Garry-Keunedy, an Garry-Kennedr. 
indifferent boat harbour, capable of containing not more than 10 lumber boats, 
in six feet water, summer level. It appeal’s to have been formerly excavated, 
as part of an old castle stands on the outer wall of the harbour. To the east- 
ward of it there is another small harbour, but scarcely more safe or commodious 
than the former. Tliis station is principally used for the shipment of slates 
from the quarries near Portrue, which are about two miles distant ; and for Portiue Slates, 
landing the turf with which Galway supplies this part of the country. 

In all Scarriff Bay, though bounded by a fine com countr}'^ on both sides, Scarrlff Bay. 
there is no station for these vessels. The bay is four miles in extent, with a 
fine river at its head, and navigable nearly up to the town of Scarriff. The 
shores of this bay are particularly bad, though many spots might be selected 
for boat harbours ; but it is strange that along the whole coast of Clare there is 
not one creek that has been adapted to that purpose. 

On the island of Inishcaltra, commonly known by the name of Holy Island, Inishcaltra. 
there stands a round tower, in tolerable preservation, and wanting only the 
conical top. Like that of Devenish, in Lough Eme, it does not stand on the 
highest part of the island ; and, like it in other respects also, it is surrounded 
by ecclesiastical ruins, from which it is sometimes called the Island of the 
Seven Churches — a favourite name for any sacred spot. It is still used as a 
burial place, and as such is held in high estimation. It is recorded that an 
abbey was founded here, in the seventh century, by St. Camin ; and some of the 
mins display considerable elegance of design. Within a mile of this island, and 
very prettily situated, stands Mountshannon, the only village on the siiores of Mountshannor. 
the whole lake. 

The town of Killaloe lies on the Clare side of the Shannon, about a mile KUlaloe. 
below where the lake contracts to its river form. It stands on a rising ground, 
and has a very pleasing and picturesque appearance, hut is in reality a poor 
place and indifferently supplied. It contains the cathedral of the diocese, 

357 . K 3 which 
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which is a cruciform building, erected in 1160, in the Norman style of 
architecture, with a square central tower. The bishop's palace stands about a 
quarter of a mile below the town. To the City of Dublin Steam Company, 
Killaloe is indebted for most of its present prosperity, it being their chief depot 
on the Shariuon, with a repairing establishment, slip, and dry dock. Marble 
works, on an extensive scale, have also been erected, worked by water-power 
obtained from the falls of the Shannon, which hei-e commences its descent 
towards Limerick. The bridge, which dates from 1054, consists of 19 arches, 
of which the five central ones have been recently rebuilt. The older part is of 
rubble masonry, and very narrow, but appears strong. There is a small 
barrack, and a court house, and a large Roman-catholic chapel are now build- 
ing. At two miles above the town, in Cregg Hill, there were extensive 
quarries, from which about 100,000 tons of good slates were raised annually; 
but they are not now worked. Opposite Killaloe, on the eastern side of the 
river, there is a small suburb cdled Ballina, in a most miserable state of 
neglect- 

The view of the opening of Lough Derg, from Killaloe, is very beautiful, the 
country on both sides being tolerably well-wooded, of a sufficiently elevated 
character, and interspersed with many gentlemen’s seats. A remarkable 
feature about the lake is the abundance of old castles, all built in the same 
uniform quadrangulai* form. 

The average summer level of the lake is about 108 feet above the low water 
of spring tides at Limerick; but the lake rises in winter eight or nine feet, or 
even more, above that level, according to the wetness of the season. By a 
lately constmeted regulating weir, thrown across the river just above Killaloe 
Bridge, it is proposed to lessen these floodings during winter, as well as to keep 
the summer level somewhat higher. 

Sailing Directions. 

Leaving the pier-head of Killaloe, the channel, though only 150 yards in 
breadth, is deep and clear ; and the shores, though low on both sides, are well 
defined, and steep-to ; but in winter they are flooded, especially on the Clai'e 
side, to a considerable distance. About three quarters of a mile from the pier, 
Ballyvaily Point is remarkable for a round knoU, with a clump of trees, called 
Balbourou Fort ; and off this point the navigable channel naiTOWs to a breadth 
of not more than 90 }’ards, in consequence of a flat running off from the 
opposite shore, so that vessels must keep the Ballyvally Point close aboard. 
About 60 yards to the northward of this point there is a beacon on a small 
rock ; and, having rounded this very closely, you may be said to enter the lake, 
which offers a clear and straight channel for 5 miles, as far as Scilly Island. 
For the first mile of this distance the deep water lies on the Clare side ; but, 
after passing Reinrhoo Point, the Tipperary shore is the deepest and cleai’est, 
being everywhere bold and free from dangers, with the exception of the Deer 
Rock, lying off the ruins of the old Castle of Derry, which stands on a rocky 
islet, 60 yards from the main land. There is a black buoy on it ; but the mark 
to clear it, is to keep Reinthoo Point in one with Balbourou Fort. 

Beyond Rinnaman Point, tbe Clare coast forms a deep bay, in the northern 
portion of which the gi'ound is very foul and uneven ; and no vessel ought to 
open Crow Island to the eastward of Scilly Island. 

Scilly Island, which is wooded, and about 15 feet high, lies to the eastward 
of Aughinish Point, about mid-channel, or half a mile from either shore. There 
is a passage on each side, but that to the eastward is not only the most direct 
course up the lake, but also the clearest and safest. In the western passage 
lie the two dangerous Tully Rocks, having only three feet upon them ; nor 
should Aughinish Point be too closely approached, as there are some large 
lumps of rock lying fully half a cable’s len^h from the shore ; but the Tippe- 
rary side is clear ; and Parker Point, which is about half a mile further on, may 
be passed closely, and a course shaped for Hare Island, lying about two miles 
to the E.N.E. On tbia island, as well as on Farra Point, opposite, tliere is a 
lai*ge conical beacon ; for, in winter time, when the lake is high, tLe islets tliem- 
selves are imder water. Between the point and the island lies a channel of 
about 60 yards wide, with 10 to 1 1 feet water, summer level ; but it is seldom, 
used. 

Having passed Hare Island, the course lies along the Galway sLore for about 
2i miles. This coast abounds in small islets and rocks. The first danger that 

occurs 
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occurs is a spit, extending 1 J cables lengths off the small island of Bunlahy, and Bunlahy Spit and 
a little more than half a mile beyond Hare Island ; there is a black buoy on it. 

Wheu off this spit, steer for the middle of llianmore, a large grassy island, about lllanmore. 

80 feet high, which will lead outside tbe Benjamin Shoals. These are t\TO BenjamiDs. 
detached rocks, lying nearly north and south, about 350 yards apart, with a 
black buoy on each of them. Between them the ground is foul. 

When abreast of lllanmore, another black buoy will be seen to the westward ; Horse Rocks and 
it is called the Buoy of the Horse, and lies on the outer extremity of some 
rocky ground off Kilcooney Point. In winter, the Horse Rocks just inside the 
buo)’ are nearly covered. 

Being mid-channel, between the Horse Buoy and lllanmore, you may steer 
just outside Bellevue Point, the extremity of the Tipperary shore; but, about Bellevue Point, 
half a mile before reaching it, a ledge of rocks, called the Goat Reef, stretches Gnat Reef and 
off from the shore a quarter of a mile. In the deep water just outside of it, a 
red buoy has been placed. Having passed Bellevue Point, the eastern shore 
must be kept close till past the next, or Brookfield Point, to avoid the Split and Split and Hagan 
Hagan Rooks, which are small and detached, and lie nearly midway between the Buoys, 

shores. On both these are at present black buoys. 

Now steer a mid-cimnnel course as far as Dromiuagh Point, where a black Brommagh Point, 
buoy is placed well out from a ledge of rocks, called K5'lsnoe ; and, having Kylenoe Rock and 
passed dose to it, steer for Gortmore Point, which is clean and safe. Being “°y‘ 
close off this point, steer for the centre of Derry Hill, till abreast of a black 
buoy on the port hand, which lies in deep water, but with foul ground between 
it and Ritimuher Point ; and then, off the west point of Derry Hill an iron pile Rinmaher Point 
will be perceived, which is placed on the point of a spit running off from the ®"°y* 
low land on the Galway side. Bctw.;eii it and the rocks off Derry Hill there is 
a passage, but only about 50 yards iu breadth ; so that the pile must be very 
closely passed, leaving it to the westward. Beyond this the river is very nar- 
row up 10 Portumna Bridge, where there is a wooden jetty ; but the channel is 
marked out by stakes on each side. 

it would be’ a vain attempt to describe the numerous dangers, or to point out 
the various anchorages in Lough Derg. Some of these are, of course, prefer- 
able to others ; but regard must generally be had to the direction of the wind, 
so as to secure the shelter of a weather shore. The bottom, though generally 
of blue mud, is too soft to be called good holding ground. 

We shall say only a few words about its principal bays. The largest is 
Scarriff Bay, about six miles above Killaloe, and spreading three miles to the Scamff Day. 

westward, between the counties of Clare and Galway. In coming from the 

southward, a good passage will be found to the westward of Scilly Island, 
between it and the Lushing Rocks, on the outermost of which there is a conical Lushing Rocks and 
teacon. The leading mark through this passage is Grow Island, just open to 
the right of Ballyrally House, which will lead to the eastward of Tullj' Rocks. Tullj Recks. 

The shores of the hay, on both sides, are bad; and along the north side there 

are several islands. In its centre there is a dangerous rocky patch, called the MidJIe Ground. 



iVilUUie VJI'UUUU. o f.. n V 

Opposite Scarriff, and round Parker Point, Youghal Bay runs to the S.S.E., Youghal Bay. 
about 1| miles, and is the clearest hay in the whole lake. The shores on both 
sides are good, and the water deepens gradually to its head. 

Be,vond this, and behind Rinskaheen Point, wiU be found Dromineer Bay, Drommeer Bay. 
with its old castle, which must have once been of considerable magnitude. 

Near this, Nenagh River joins tbe lake, having run four miles to the N.W. Nenagt River, 
from the town of Nenagh, and having a navigable channel for boats, about a 
mile up from its mouth, in summer. It has been in contemplation to form a 
cATifll eommunicaiion from Nenagh to the lake. 

About three miles farther, on the Galway side, lies the wide open bay of 
Goose, with very foul and rocky shores; and towards the head of the lough, Goose' Bay. 
and also on the Galway side, the e.xtensive inlet called Cloondavaun Bay, the cioondavaun Bay. 
northern and eastern shores of which are so thickly fring^^ with rocks as 
scarcely to be approached within half a mile. With the prevailing winds, how- 
ever, there is good anchorage just inside the old castle on its south-western 



^ And lastly, on the opposite shore, Terry-glass Baybas an extent of about 2i Teny-ghss Bay. 
miles, with a clean level and marly bottom. 
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LOUGH REE.— 1837. 

The second expansion of the River Shannon in point of order as well as of 
magnitude, Lough Ree,* commences 75 miles above Limerick, and 2 above the 
town of Athlone. It extends about 16 miles north and south (true), and termi- 
nates at the bridge of Lanesborough, varying from three-quarters of a mile to 
three miles in breadth. About half way along its eastern shore is a deep 
indentation, called Deny Bay, at the head of which the only stream at all 
deserving the name of a river (the Inny) discharges itself into the lake. The 
depth of water is very irregular, the greatest being from 115 to 120 feet, but 
this occurs only in a few spots, and the average cannot be considered to be 
more than 20 to 30 feet. The bottom is universally of a tenacious slate-coloured 
mud, e.xcept where gravel beds rise and form sho^s, which are very numerous, 
and are always collected round masses of limestone rock. This probably forms 
the basis of all the shoals, as all the sti-ata near the shore are of that description. 
There are numerous islands in the lake, but none of any great magmtude. The 
surrounding country is generally very fiat, though more than 200 feet above the 
surface of the lake, and contains large tracts of hog land, with very few hills ; 
the coast rises. Its shores are entirely devoid of wood, and wanting in all the 
diversity of feature that could render them picturesque ; nor is there a single 
village to he seen in sailing along the whole distance from Athlone to Lanes- 
horough ; the popiUation is but scanty, and the land neither fertile nor well 
cultivated. 

This lake is but little used in a commercial way, not a trading vessel of any 
description crosses its surface, and even the boats for carrying turf, which are occa- 
sionally seen passing to and fro, merely supply the islands or other places where 
this necessary article cannot be more easily obtained ; Athlone being furnished 
from the extensive bogs below, and Lanesborough from those above those towns. 
Those are, however, the two points to which the produce of the surrounding 
country is sent for shipment to Dublin; from Athlone by the Grand Canal, and 
from Lanesborough by the Royal Canal. From the latter place, lumber boats 
adapted to canal na'vigation are poled or sailed up to Clooudara, a distance of 
seven English miles, to the junction of the Royal Canal with the Shannon ; hut 
at Athlone a small steamer is employed to tow the boats twice a-week to and 
from Shannon Harbour, where the Grand Canal enters the river. On both 
these canals fiy-boats also ply for the conveyance of passengers only, and they 
are towed at the rate of eight miles an hour. 

The bridge of Athlone, built in the time of Elizabeth, and of the rudest 
rubble masonry, is constructed on a gravelly ford rendered still more shallow 
by stones and rubbish thrown in, for the purpose of raising the head of water 
to work the mills erected on the bridge, so that in summer the river is dry 
nearly all the way across. The velocity of water does not exceed three miles an 
hoxir in winter, and the fall, which at the lock of the canal varies from 2 feet 
6 inches to 4 feet 3 inches, does not here, at the greatest, amount to 2 J feet, 
owing to the many eel-weirs above it. Empty boats frequently shoot the 
bridge, even during the floods, to avoid paying the toll on the canal. For the 
distance of half a mile above the bridge the navigation is greatly obstructed by 
the eel-weirs, besides shallow fords of gravel, though the bottom generally is of 
mud. The communication for laden vessels between the lake and the river is 
carried on by means of a canal about one-and-a-balf miles in length, on the 
western or Connaught side of the river, but it is in a most neglected state. 
There is one lock on this canal, over the sills of which, in summer there are 
not more than 4 feet 3 inches, and the banks of the canal have in many places 
slipped in, so as to reduce the depth to 3 feet. 

At Lanesborough the navigation is likewise carried on by a short canal on the 
Connaught side, b^ut separated from the river only by a wdl, so that one of the 
arches of the bridge spans both the river and the canal. This canal, which is 
not more than a quarter of a mile long, has one lock on it, over the sills of 
which in summer there are only 4 i feet, which is the general depth of the canal. 
The fall at the lock in the dry season is only from 4 to 6 inches ; but occa- 
sionally 



• See Chart of Lough Ree. 
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sionallv in the winter, after heavy rains, there is a diiference of level of nearly 
2 feet.* The difference of elevation between the lower sill at Lauesborongh 
and the upper sill at Athlone was not accurately determined j but assuming 
the lake as a level, the former stands 6 inches above the latter. This canal 
also is in a very neglected state, but it is less used than that of Athlone, as the 
lock gates are rarely opened, e.\cept for the purpose of allowing some small 
pleasure boats to pass up and down. Immediately above the canal there is a 
small port constructed of masonry, where all the lumber boats to and from the 
Royal Canal load and unload. The bridge at Lanesborough is very similar to 
that of Athlone, hut in better order ; it was erected in 1706 on a gravelly ford, 
which extends some little distance above and below the bridge. The depth of 
water under the bridge in summer is not more than 8 or 9 inches, and in 
many places the bed of the nver dries. There are eel-weirs above and below 
the bridge. 

The shores of the lake are very unfavourable for landing, being either shallow 
and stony, and along the low meadow lands called callows ; their summer margin 
is lined with steep muddy banks. The extent of cultivable land overflowed by 
the winter floods is not very great. This injury is principally felt in the narrow 
parts of the Shannon. There are some deep bays in the shores of the lake, 
though few are well sheltered or afford eligible shipping places. Paley Bay 
reaches to within five miles of the town of Roscommon, and this distance is still 
further reduced by a small lake communicating with the bay ; and could a 
supply of water be commanded, a canal might easily be cut from that town to 
Lough Ree. l-'rom the. head of Derry Bay to the nearest point of the Royal 
Canal, near Ballymahon, the distance is only two miles ; but its elevation above 
the lake being 77 feet, it would require too many locks to make this line of 
communication useful. 

Lough Ree might, with very little expense, be rendered freely navigable for 
steamers ; and unless an effort of this kind he made, it never will be useful in 
a commercial view, as the boats adapted for the canal navigation could not 
reckon upon making the passage across the lake with certainty or safety. The 
only spots wlxere an immediate outlay is absolutely necessary are about three 
quarters of a mile above the canal head, where the river first begins to expand, 
and off Curreen Point, about a mile below Lanesborough ; in both places the 
channel wants clearing and deepening ; although in the latter it would perhaps 
be more advisable to cut a small canal through the low land opposite Curreen 
Point. 

The soundings on the accompanying chart are reduced to the lowest level to 
which the lake fell during five years, that was 5 ft. 11 in. above the upper sill 
of the lock at Athlone. This was on the 25th of July 183/, and as its greatest 
height in that interval was 11 feet above the same sill in March 1837, the 
difference of the summer and winter level was 5 feet. It is, however, said to 
amount frequently to 8 feet. 

Lough Ree abounds in fish of various descriptions ; the trout and pike are 
particrdarly fine, as well as the eels, for the taking of which there are numerous 
weirs at Athlone and Lanesborough. 



LOUGH ERNE*— 1835 & 1836. 

!^Though not in the direct line of the Shaimon, like the three lakes that 
have been described, yet as Lough Erne also pours its waters into that noble 
river, a brief notice of its hydrographic features will not be out of place here. 

Lough Erne lies almost entirely in the county of Fermanagh, which it 
traverses from one end to the other. Its limits are considered to erfend from 

Belleek 
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Belleek on the N. W., to Belturbet on the S. E., a direct distance of about 
35 English miles ; but for some distance on each side of these towns it is so 
narrow as merely to deserve the name of a river. It offers the greatest extent 
of inland navigation of any of the lakes in Ireland, though, from the number of 
islands with which it is studded, it does not contain the same area of water as 
Lough Neagh. 

Its water does not appear to possess any peculiar qualities, such as the 
petrifying properties of Lough Neagh, hut it has a harsh unpleasant taste, and 
s not considered wholesome to drink. Its constant use was supposed to affect 
the health of a regiment quartered at Enniskillen. At the season of gathering 
the flax it is said to be particularly unwholesome, from the quantity of that 
article ‘drowned,’ or laid to soak, along the shores. 

These lakes abound in wild ducks, and during the winter are visited by large 
flocks of wild geese. Of marine birds, the common gull and the tern are 
occasionally seen ; also the white eagle. Along the shores maybe found snipe, 
curlew, and plover. The vai-ieties of fish are, sSmon, trout, pike, perch, bream, 
eels, henings, roach, tench, and shads. 

Lough Erne is generally divided into the upper and lower lakes ; the town 
of Enniskillen forming the point of separation, and nearly equidistant from 
either extremity. 

Lower Lake— 1835. 

The Lower Lake is by far the largest and deepest of the two, and might he 
na^'igated by vessels of 200 tons burden from Rosscor Island to a mile below 
Enniskillen. For about seven miles below that town it is thickly covered with 
islands ; it then opens out into a wide expanse, and at its greatest breadth is 
5 English miles from shore to shore. Tlie coasts present a striking uniformity 
of appearance, consisting of a stony beach, (backed by low earthy cliffs,) with 
many large masses of rock and from 15 to 20 yards wide. The waves in winter 
when the lake is high, reach the cliffs, undermine and wear them away, leaving 
or washing down to the beach the imbedded masses of stone, according as they 
are more or less ponderous. In many places, within the memory of the px*esent 
inhabilants, the shores had lost 18 or 20 feet; and islets are now entirely 
under water in the winter, on which once stood private stills for the manufacture 
of potyeen, or contraband whisky. In consequence, landing is not only diffi- 
cult hut dangerous to boats. 

The general features of the shores are rounded hills of moderate elevation; 
but near the western end of the lake, on the southern side, there is a range of 
table-land, called the Poola Foota Mountain, which rises to the height of about 
1)00 feet, overhangs its shores, to which it descends with considerable abrupt- 
ness, and offers the only imposing feature on the lake. The hills axe chiefly 
composed of limestone, and in Carracreagh Bay quarries were worked to some 
profit. It is there so compact as to take a good polish, and is much used for 
black marble chimney pieces. Towards Enniskillen, on the northern shores, 
and, on some of the islands, veins of a fine sandstone are found ; while among 
the debris on the beach may he seen crystals of quartz, carbonate of lime, and 
occasionally pieces of micaceous schist. The limestone is loaded with fossils, 
principally shells and coral formations. Below Boa Island, the northern shores 
present a dreary and barren prospect of hare limestone hills and mountain bog. 

The elevation of the lake, at the lowest to which it has been known to subside 
during the last three years that a register has been kept, is about 1 38 feet above 
the high-water level of the sea ; and its greatest rise, during the above period, 
h^ been eight feet. This, of course, causes a very great difference in the winter 
and summer outlines of its shores ; peninsulas being insulated, islands covered 
and converted into dangerous shods, and wlieve the coast is low, many acres of 
pasture land entirely lost. The bottom, though generally of blue or yellow clay, 
is singularly irregular, frequent variations of 20 to 30 feet in depth occurring in 
the distance of almost as many yards. The deepest water lies along the shores 
of Magho, at the foot of Poola Fooka, and two-thirds of a mile to the northward 
of Cloyaduff Point we found 226 feet. In this deep water the temperature at 
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the bottom was proved, by several experiments, not to differ from that of the 
surface. The velocity of the current, at the bridge of Enniskillen, is about 2 J 
knots at the greatest ; and though there must be throughout the whole lake a 
drainage towards the sea, it is imperceptible in the broad lake. 

The borders of the lower lake are very thinly peopled, and not a single village 
is to be seen along its whole extent. The nearest are Churchill, on the southern 
side, about half a mile inland, and Kesh and Pettigoe to the northward, each of 
which is about a mile from the shore ; and the population of the latter does not 
exceed 300 souls. In consequence of a new line of road avoiding Churchill, 
that place is nearly deserted, so that from Enniskillen to Belleek, a distance of 
23 miles, there is not a single village. 

On the southern shore no river empties itself into the lake, but to the north- 
ward are the Ballicassidy, Kesh, Banuagh, and Termon or Pettigoe rivers. Of 
these only the Ballicassidy and Bannagh may be considered navigable, even for 
the smallest vessels, and in summer they are greatly impeded by bars. The 
country abounds in springs, and there ai*e some mineral wells near tlie coast. 

There are imins of four ancient castles, once belonging to well known chief- 
tains ; that of Portora, about a mile below Enniskillen, the seat of the Maguires ; 
Tully, about half-way down on the southern coast, the abode of the Humos ; 
Crevnish in Kesh Ba)', the stronghold of the Blennerhassets ; and Termon. near 
the Pettigoe Waterfoot, the patrimony of the Magratbs, and famous as the 
residence of Teman Magrath, the first Irish reformed bishop. These remains 
all bear exactly the same character and form, being built of rough stones of all 
sizes, the cement of which is nearly as hard as the stone itself, of a quadrangular 
form, with towers at each angle. Termon castle remained in good preseiTation 
till %vithin the last few years, when it was greatly desfroyed for materials to 
build a modem house. 

On the island of Devenish, almut miles below Enniskillen, is one of those 
monuments of Irish antiquity, the Round Towers, and in excellent preservation, 
its progress towards decay having been stopped by repairs at the expense of the 
neighbouring gentry. On the cornice, outside the tower, immediately below 
the cone which crowns it, there are four heads well carved in stone, and facing 
the cardinal points ; those exposed to the prevailing northerly and westerly 
winds are much obliterated, but the others still exhibit the marks of the chisel, 
and ai’e carved with considerable sharpness and skill. They are about the size 
of life, and are remarkable from the singular manner of plaiting the heard. 
The ornamental work round the cornice is also worthy of notice, and is different 
between each of the heads. The height of this tower is 81 feet 10 inches. 

Near Devenish tower are the remains of an abbey which appears to be of a 
later date ; but a large portion of the stones has been carried away for building 
in the tovvTi of Enniskillen. The masonry of the walls is rude, but the beauty of 
the arches is remarkable, as well as their being of a different stone from the rest 
of the building. Among the tomb-stones we saw several with armorial bearings, 
and many are still buried in this once sacred place. 

The boats on the lake are termed cots; they are of the most primitive con- 
struction, flat-bottomed and square at each end, drawing very little water, and 
rigged with one large gaff sale. The largest are about 36 feet in length, and 
are capable of carrjnng from 10 to 12 tons. They are ill adapted for making 
anv progress against the wind, and are therefore obliged in bad weather to seek 
sheller under the lee of some of the islands, where they are drawn close to the 
•shore, and frequently lie for days together. Latterly, however, a superior sort 
of vessel has been introduced on the lake; but they are generally so badly 
found and managed, that, although capable of carrying a greater burden, they 
make but little better progress than the cots. The chief occupation of these 
boats is the supplying Enniskillen with turf, stones, gravel, and sand for 
building, which are procured on the shores of the lake, with occasionaEy a 
freight of slates or coal from Belleek, brought by land carriage from Bally- 
shannon. 

The portion of the county Donegal which touches the lake is a mere point 
between the Pettigoe river and a sm all stream called the Letter, which meet on 
the shore of the lake. 
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On the southern shore there is very little bog land, but to the northward 
there are large tracts lying very convenient for embarkation, and from these, 
more especially about Portinode and Ross Harbour, the town of Enniskillen is 
chiefly supplied. As no coal is found in the country, these bogs, though con- 
tributing nothing to it.s beauty, are of the utmost importance, as they afford 
the only fuel of turf and bogwood. Great quantities of turf are also cut on the 
top of the Poola Fooka range, down the steep cliffs of which it is thrown, and 
carried to the boats or cots below. 

There is but one round tower in the county of Fermanagh, but all ai’ound 
the lake there is scarcely a hill which is not crowned by a rath or Danish fort. 
These are simply circular mounds from 40 to 60 yai’ds in diameter, with a 
trench dug round them, and frequently planted. From their number and con- 
spicuous appearance, they form a very remarkable feature in the country. 

It might naturally be supposed that strong winds along the axis of the lake 
would set a large volume of the water up in that direction, yet a very slight 
difference was shown by four different registers, at the extreme distance of 18 
miles, during seven months. 

Such an extensive sheet of inland water at first sight suggests the great 
advantages it must afford to the commerce of this part of the country, by the 
facility it affords of water communication ; but the present survey shows that 
the benefit of such intercourse is somewhat diminished from its over-depth in 
some places, its shallowness in others, and the number of its rocks. To the 
westward of Ardees Bay, two miles above Rosscor Island, where the lake may 
be said to begin, the navigation is almost impracticable even to the cots. The 
river Erne has in many places not more than three and a-half to four feet water 
in summer, and two miles above Belleek it is obstructed by an eel weir, which 
has caused a great accumulation of gravel, except in a narrow passage between 
it and the north bank, through which the current sweeps with great violence. 
The whole of the space at the back of Boa Island is full of detached shoals, 
rocks, an d sand-banks, projecting from the shores, and the access to it is in 
summer difficult, as both entrances are narrow and shallow. From Ardees Bay, 
however, there is an uninterrupted space of 21 miles, which may be navigated 
by vessels of 200 or 300 tons, as far as the Friar’s Leap, a narrow channel 
between two rocks, about U miles below Enniskillen, where there are only six 
feet at low water. The Portora Passage also, immediately communicating with 
the town, has a bar of only four feet across it. These certainly interfere with 
the free navigation of the lake, hut the real impediments are want of enterprise 
and want of capital, and on either side there are good anchorages for all classes 
of vessels. 

Outlet to the sea Th® serious drawback on the utility of the lake is the want of an outlet 
wanted. to the sea for the produce of the adjacent country. Efforts have been made to 

connect the lake with the harbour of Ballyshannon, and a canal was planned 
between that place and Belleek, but from the number of locks that were 
Belleek. required it was abandoned. Belleek would be a bad point of trans-shipment, 

from the above-mentioned difficulties, fr:om thence to Ardees Bay. A far more 
eligible place offers itself in the Bay of Bleana Lung, to the northward of 
Castle Caldwell, where the natural advantages of security of anchorage, depth 
of water, good shores, and free access, would give facility to the undertaking. 
Another important consideration is, that from that hay, the distance to Donegal 
is not much greater thmi to Ballyshannon, and a good road would then offer 
another channel for the exports of the country ; but it must be confessed, that 
the inteiwening country between Donegal and Bleana Lung is hilly, and that 
Road lo Donegal, such a road would be expensive .An excellent road has been made between 
Pettigoe and Donegal, passing within about half a mile of the shores of the lake ; 
hut the objections to the hack of Boa Island have already been stated. There 
are not indeed, many very good places for embarkation, either of goods or 
passengers, as the shores generally run off so flat. Benmore and Carracreagh 
Bays to the southward, and Gublusk Bay to the northward, may he mentioned 
as the most convenient landing-places in connexion with the high roads, and 
therefore as fitting spots for the sites of villages. 
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• Employed getting the cutter from Ballj-shannon during the latter part of this month, without 
any opportunity of registering meteorological observations. 



Register of the Height of the Water in the Lower Lake above an assumed Datum-level 
138 ft. above the High Watei' of ordinary Spring Tides in Ballyshannon Bay. 
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The zero was placed at the above level in August 183-2; the lake then standing at that elevation, 
to which, however, it has never since fallen, as shown by the above register. 



Upper Lake. — 1836. 

The Upper Lake differs greatly in its nature from the Lower Lake ; for 
being generally understood to comprehend the whole interval between Ennis- 
killeu and Belturbet, by far the greater part of it is nothing more than winding 
and intricate channels between innumerable islands. A small expanse, however, 
does occur six miles above Enniskillen, extending about 1 ^ miles each way, 
and is called the Broad Lough, or the Bleana Walagan. 

The features of the country that surround the Upper Lake are rounded 
limestone hills, connected by low land, containing small lakes and superficial 
ponds. By casting the eye over the S. E. portion of Fermanagh and the 
adjacent part of Cavan, it will be seen that these little lakes are so numerous 
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as to make the area of water bear a large proportion to that of the land^ and 
as they generally communicate with each other, or with Lough Erne, by drains, 
this extensive surface of low land becomes during tlie winter season almost 
entirely flooded by the back water, which cannot find vent into the Lower 
Lake. Thus about 10,000 acres are estimated to be under water during a great 
part of the year, and though by affording pasture during the summer they are 
not entirely unproductive, yet they are quite unfitted for arable purposes. Tliis 
injury is not confined to the immediate vicinity of the lake, but extends itself 
into the back country for many miles. Enterprise and capital only are wanted 
to rescue this large tract of country from inundation, and to fit it for profitable 
purposes ; for nature has placed no insuperable barrier to this philanthropic 
desire, however difficult to lower the level of the long and narrow channel 
between the broad parts of the Upper and Lower Lakes. 

This extensive line of inland navigation has not yet been called into use, 
though by charter toll-free ; while too many causes forbid any hope of present 
return if adequate capital were expended on this gigantic improvement. The 
shores of this lake also are thinly inhabited ; on its western side not one village 
occurs in the whole distance from Enniskillen to Belturbet, while to the north- 
ward there is only that of Lisnaskea, which is most disadvantageously situated 
for any communication, in the way of traffic, with the lake being two miles 
distant from its shores. Two of the small lakes, however, of difficult access, 
and with little water in the dry season, allow small cots to approach it within 
half a mile. 

The depth of water, even in the narrow passages, generally exceeds 20 feet, 
but there are several shallows or gravelly fords, over whicli in summer there 
are not more than four feet, and therefore the general navigation of the lake 
must be confined to vessels of that draught ; in a few places there are only 1 J 
to two feet water, such as Blockson Ford (a rocky ledge), in the River Erne, 
about two miles below Belturbet ; the Bloody Pass (gravel, with large stones), 
below the eel-weirs a mile above Enniskillen, and at the bridge of Enniskillen 
(which stands on a bed of stones and gravel). These obstructions prevent 
a free navigatiim of the two lakes, and to their removal must the first efforts of 
improvement be directed. The Bloody Pass, though the shorter passage from 
Belturbet, may be avoided by a more circuitous route, and needs not, therefore, 
such early consideration ; but Blockson Ford being of solid rock, and 80 to 
100 yards in length, can only be removed by blasting. At the eel-weirs the 
whole reach, which is more than a quarter of a mile in length, consists of 
gravel, with occasional masses of rock; and probably the best means of over- 
coming this obstacle, as well as the least expensive, would he by cutting a new 
channel through the townland of Dnimsna, for which operation the low ground 
there offers every facility, and the fall is so trifling as to cause no difficulty on 
that account. The obstruction at the west bridge of Enniskillen (the only 
passable one) consists chiefly of loose rocks and blocks of stone, which might 
be removed without much labour, so as to deepen this spot at least to the level 
of the numerous fords beforementioned. Besides these four-feet fords, varying 
from 40 to 1 00 yai’ds in length, there is an extensive mud bank of the unifonn 
depth of five feet, between the S. W. end of Inish-more and the main, reaching 
nearly half a mile ; and as this cannot well be removed, or lowered, it must be 
considered as the prescribed depth of the navigable water. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that these depths are calculated for the lowest level to which 
the lake was known to fall between the years 1833 and 1836, and that this low 
ebb does not continue for more than a month at the very utmost ; all which 
in considering the capacity for profitable and uninterrupted navigation must be 
taken into account. 

The mean difference of the levels of the two lakes may be assumed at 1 ft. 
8 in., the extremes being from 11 in. to 2 ft. 10 in. The upper lake fl.uctuates 
most ; for instance, in 1833, while the rise of the lower lake was only 7 ft. 0 in., 
that of the upper one was 9 ft. ; and in 1836 the former rose 4 ft. 7 in-, the 
latter 5 ft. 9 in. The differ^ce of kvels is also varied by many circumstances 
which act upon the time of each lake reaching its maximum and minimum, 
and which prevent the quantity of their rise and fall being equally affected by 
the change of seasons. 

Several 
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Several rivers of considerable size fall into the upper lake, the Eme, Finn, Rivers. 
Woodford or Aghalane, Colehvooke or Drumany, Cladagh or Swanlinbar, 

Amey, and Sillees ; all of which except the last are navigable about two miles 
up, where their course is inteiTupted by falls over rocky ledges, which have 
been chosen as the sites of bridges ; and all are more or less obstructed at their 
entrances by sand banks. 

The hill of Knockninny, which rises to the height of 628 feet above the sea, Knockninny Hill, 
is the only remarkable elevation on the upper lake ; it is of lime-stone forma- 
tion, but very rugged, and descending on the land side with considerable 
abruptness : behind it, about two miles, a range of table land of nearly equal 
altitude extends for some distance parallel to the lake; the intermediate space 
being a large tract of low land nearly all bog. On the banks of the Amey a 
stiff clay is found tolerably well adapted for bricks, of which there is a large 
manufacture. The bottom of the lake generally is of blue clay or mud, except 
some gravel beds and sand banks off the mouths of the rivers ; the shores 
stony and shelving, and bad for landing. The greatest depth is 76 feet, wliich Depth, 
occurs in one small spot in the Bleaua Walagan, and in several places there are 
from 30 to 40 feet^ but the general depth cannot be taken at more than 9 to 12 
feet. Many old castles stand near the shores of this lake, but all in a very 
dilapidated condition ; that of Crum was famous during the wars of the re- Crum Castle, 
hellion. 

Fermanagh is said to be a highly improving county ; and its cultivation in a Fermanagh County, 
satisfactory state, so that even the s umm its of the high lands are gradually 
coming under the hand of the farmer, and are made to yield crops of potatoes, 
which in the low lands is giving place to more profitable crops of gi’ain and 
flax ; the growth of the latter being gi*eatly on the increase. All the time of 
those females who are not occupied in agricultural or domestic employment, is 
taken up in spinning, and almost every farm-house has its loom. A great 
quantity of linen is thus made, which finds at the market of Enniskillen, every Enniskillen, 
alternate week, a ready sale to the dealers of the northern counties, where it 
undergoes the process of bleaching. A linen market has been established at 
Lisna^ea, a very improving village. Labour and provisions are cheap ; cattle Lisnaskea. 
and ])igs are exported in great numbers to England, as well as eggs and butter, 
of which latter article there are generally brought into Enniskillen market, 
every Monday and Tuesday, fi’nm 600 to 800 firkins of "0 lbs. each, all of which 
are sent over by the way of Newry or Londonderry. 

By the Ordnance Survey the superficial area of the county’ of Fermanagh is Area. 

456,538 acres, of which 46,755 are water, and of this Lough Erne, exclusive of 
the river, measures 36.923. It is to be hoped that English capital and Irish 
industry wiU not much longer defer the navigable improvement of this noble 
sheet of water. The completion of the Ulster Canal ought to afford an addi- Ulster Canal, 
tional stimulus to exertion on this subject, as for a small expense a communi- 
cation of equal depth with the canal may be secured from Rosscor to any part 
of the lake and to Belfast ; while a draft of water of four feet will allow of a 
steam vessel of sufficient power for all legitimate purposes. 



LOUGH DERG— 1836. 

Besides the Lough Derg described in these pages (23 to 31) there is another 
lake, of the same name in the county of Donegal ; and though without any 
navigable interest attached to it, yet its promnity to Lough Eme, which be 
was surveying, induced lieutenant Wolfe to make a sketch plan of its shores. 

•That plan is published in the sheet of Lower and Lough Erne, and we may add 
here a few words of description. 

It is surrounded by dreary’^ uplands about 3 i miles N. W. of the village of Innlsgoosk, Saints 
Pettigoe, and covers an arrear of 2,140 acres. Innisgoosk, Saints Island, and andStationlsiamls. 
Station Island, besides a few groups of mere rocks, are its principal contents. 

On Saints Island there are some ruins of a priory which boasts of high antiquity, 
and which was at one time the resort of numerous pilgrims ; but for more than 
a century that honour has been transferred to Station Island, though less than 
an acre in extent. It is, however, within half a mile tff the shore ; it possesses 
two small chapels (St Patrick’s and St Mmry’s), a house for the prie^, and a 
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St. Patrick’s Pur- 
gatory. 



Deptk. 



Level. 

River Derg. 



few cabins for visitors, but more than ail, the cave called St. Patrick’s Purga- 
tory i No wonder then that ceaseless crowds of devotees are continually 
pouring into this hallowed spot ; and to such an extent, that during the three 
summer months, not less than 10,000 persons are rowed across from Ballyma- 
cavny fei*ry-house. 

The deepest water lies in the northern portion of the lake ; in one spot of 
which 72 feet may be found, but the average depth is about 40 feet. The 
mean surface of the lake, according to the Ordnance survey, is 457 feet above 
the high-water level of the sea. 

From one of its northern bights issues the River Derg, which, pursuing a 
north-ea-sterly course of 16 or 17 miles, falls into the River Moyle, about two 
miles below Newtown-Stewart. 



— No. VII. — 

COPIES of Memorials respecting the suitability of the Sha) 2 non and the Port 
of Galway for the purposes of Steam Communication with North America; 
and the Replies thereto. 



To the Right Honourable and Honourable the Lords of the Admiralty. 

The respectful Memorial of the Galway Harbour Commissioners, incor- 
porated under the Galway Harbour and Port Act, 1853, 

Most respectfully Showeth, 

That in the year 1830 certain Commissioners were appointed by the 
11 Geo. 4, c. 122, amended by the 2 Will. 4, c. 54, with power to borrow on 
the security of the tolls imposed by said Acts on the shipping and commerce of 
the port, a sum of 50,000 Z. to cut a canal between Lough Corrib and the sea, 
build a floating dock, and make other contemplated improvements in the 
hai'bour. 

That the canal has been cut, the floating dock, with adequate wharfs and 
quays constructed, mooring posts, cranes, and buoys erected, a considerable 
piece of ground excessively convenient for the erection of warehouses, and a 
patent slip reclaimed, and other great improvements effected, at a cost little short 
of said sum of 50,000?., exclusive of the cost of the canal, a moiety of which 
Government gave a grant of 13,000?. for, and a moiety of which has been 
charged to the extensive drainage works of the Lough Corrib district. 

That all the said Commissioners hoped to achieve by this expenditure has 
been happily accomplished. As the works progressed trade was stimulated, 
the shipping of the port increased, its revenue rose from 300?. to 2,000?. 
per annum, and seeing the great advantages these improvements produced, said 
Commissioners were prompted to think of other and still greater things, and 
observing the tide of emigration flowing westw'ard, persuaded that it must pro- 
duce reaction, that intercourse between Great Britain and America must daily- 
become more constant and more desirable, that a transit might be shortened, a 
saving both in time and money effected, the chances of shipwreck, so frequent 
and so disastrous, diminished, and life and property preserved by making a 
harbour of refuge on the west coast of Ireland, and brought the subject under 
the notice of Her Majesty’s late Prime Minister, with a well considered plan 
and estimate of the proposed works, and an application for the means of con- 
structing them. 

That the entire cost of the projected works is estimated at 151,000?., not a 
very large sum when the benefit it is calculated to produce is taken into con- 
sideration, and it is to be remembered that some portion of this sum will be 
repaid by annual instalments, for presuming that the tolls which yielded under 
tlie. old schedule 2,200?. for the last three years, will, with the improved sche- 
dule, yield only as much for the three years to come that the building ground 
at what was considered inadequate a few years ago, and the tax upon the 
public property which this outlay must so much enhance, will not fall short of 
what, at this moment, it would produce, there will be an income of 3,550?., 

burthened 
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burthened only with 22,5/8 applicable to the repayment of such sum as you 
may think proper to advance towards the execution of these works. 

Tliat the Act of Parliament, a copy of which is herewith submitted, demon- 
strates the truth of what is here alleged, and thoroughly persuaded that no 
project ever was put before you more ijnperatively demanding your attentive 
consideration, or fraught, with promise of half so great benefit, local, national, 
and imperial, your memorialists now commit it to your care, hoping you will 
see the propriety and justice of recommending it to the favourable considera- 
tion of the Lords of the Treasury, to whom your memorialists are prepared 
to submit financial statements they trust will be considered satisfactory to 
them. 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, will pray, &c. 

(signed) P. M. Lynch, 

Chainnan. 




To the Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, First Lord of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
&c. &c. 

The Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of Limerick, 



Respectfully showeth, 

That memorialists having repeatedly urged on the consideration of successive 
Governments during the last 15 years the importance of establishing a packet 
station for communication between Great Britain and North America on the 
Irish coast, have observed with much pleasure that the subject has at length 
received the serious consideration of Government, and that, after several Com- 
missions of Inquiry have pronounced favourably on the question, a further 
Cotv mission has lately been directed to visit the Bay of Galway, for the purpose 
of reporting on its capabilities of being made a Harbour of Refuge, and the 
amount of public expenditure that would be necessary to fit it for such a purpose, 
as well as for the requirements of a Transatlantic packet port. 

Memorialists feel it incumbent upon them, as incorporated for the promotion 
of the trade of the Shannon, to remind your Lordship that the several Govern- 
ment Commissions heretofore issued on this important subject liave not confined 
their investigation and inquiries to any one port, and presuming that the only 
object of an impartial Government can be the adoption of the safest and most suit- 
able port in all respects, as well as that which can be immediately made available 
for the service with the' least expense to the State, they take leave to direct 
your Lordship’s attention to former decisions on the subject, and to urge that 
as further inquiry has been considered necessarj', the existing Commission also 
may be directed to ■visit the Shannon as well as Galway Bay, and to make its 
report on the relative merits of these two jiorts. 

It would be tedious, as it would be unnecessary, to quote at much length for 
your Lordship the many decisions given by most competent authorities in favour 
of the Shannon as the most suitable port for Transatlantic packet communi- 
cation, but memorialists refer with confidence to the ^eat bulk of evidence 
given before the following Commissions on the subject, viz : 



Report of Irish R. W. Commission - - - 1837 

Report of Tidal Harbour Commission - - 1845 

Report of Lord Granville’s Commission - - 1851 

Report of Captains Beechey, Smith, and Caffin - 1852 



But as the last-named inquiry was directed specially to the comparative merits 
of the Shannon and Galway, memorialists request permission to refer specially 
to the evidence given before that inquiry, and to the pronouncement of the 
Commissioners thereon. 

In page 5 of this Report the Commissioners say (after discussing the relative 
merits of the two ports), “ In point of situation,- therefore, we give a decided 
preference to the Shannon.” Galway Roads, although perfectly safe for a vessel 
to ride at her anchors, if properly “found in ground tackling, is not sufficiently 
protected from the sea to be recommended as a place where passengers can at 
257. M all 
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aU times be safely or conveniently embarked or disembarked and cargo taken 
in and discharged, and there is no basin there sufficiently capacious cither in 
its depth of entrance or width of its gates to receive the vessels that would be 
required for this purpose. 

“ In the Shannon there are two places, Foynes and Tarbert, either of which 
afford secure anchorage at all times, but in their present state neither of them 
having the landing accommodation that is requisite for the purpose. Fo 3 mes, 
although contracted for such large steamers as are considered necessary for this 
service, will, we think, be found sufficiently large, with proper accommodation, 
to recommend it to the attention of their Lordships, from the very limited works 
which will be required there. The entrance between the depth of water required 
by these vessels, although narrow, is of sufficient width for the purposes of the 
packets, as it has the advantage of always having smooth water, and liglits can 
readily be placed in positions to afford the requisite guide to the pier at night, or 
in thick weather.” And again, at page 1 0, they sum up the consideration of the 
question by the following decision thereon : — “ Ha'vdng now given the relative 
merits of the ports of the Shannon and Galway, and reported upon the works 
which we consider will be necessary to adapt them to packet stations, for the 
large class of vessels which is considered necessary for this service, we beg to 
repeat that we have given a preference to the Shannon over the port of Galway, 
from the advantage it has in point of situation, and consequently of ready ingress 
and egress of the port, and the comparative safety with which the land may be 
made in cases of uncertainty of position, and also from the very small expense 
which it would be necessary to adapt either of the two places mentioned in that 
river to the reqtiirements of a packet station.” 

Memorialists cannot further refrain from quoting the opinion of the eminent 
officer at present engaged as principal of the Commission now inquiring at 
Galway. Captain Washington, e.n., in the Report of the Tidal Harbours Com- 
missioners, 1845, thus speaks; — “'I'he entrance of the Shannon is very good 
and easily made. It is nearly nine miles wide, may be run for on a parallel of 
latitude, and is well marked by the bold headlands of Kei’ry Head, 710 feet high, 
to the south, and Loop Head, 2"0 feet high, to the north, surmounted by a 
brilliant fixed light at night- A ship may run without difficulty 20 miles up to 
Tarbert, or even nine miles beyond, up to Foynes. Once iuside Foynes, is an 
admirable little harbour, and so sheltered from winds as to be equal to a floating 
dock, of 30 acres in extent, with depth for the largest steamers at low water 
spring tides, but a strong tide runs through the harbour. Foynes is only 23 
miles from Limerick, to which city the railway is open, and 2,184 miles from 
Halifax, or exactly the same distance as Galway.” 

Among the few requirements which Captain Beechey’s Commission (1852) 
found to be then wanting to adapt Foynes for the purposes of a packet station, 
the principal was the construction of a railway between Limerick and Fejmes, 
which work was immediately undertaken and speedily completed, and has been 
fully and efficiently in operation during the past year. T^e other works con- 
sidered necessar}’ by the Commissioners are thus estimated in the Report : 

£. 

Galway, for pier and basin ----- 230,000 
Tarbert, for pier and basin ----- 75,000 
Foynes, for pier and a small breakwater - - 13,000 

so that it is established on the very best and highest authority, so lately as 
1852, that Foynes in the Shannon -is not only by natural and nautical advan- 
tages the superior port, but that it can be rendered perfect for the service at an 
expenditure of 13,000/., while the less suitable port of Galway would require 
the enormous outlay of 230,000 1 . 

After the decision of this Commission, and the minute estimates and details 
by which it is sustained, your memorialists would have thought that further 
inqufry on the subject would be considered unnecessary, but as Her Majesty’s 
Government has thought fit to send another Commission to Galway, memo- 
rialists submit that on every principle of public justice, as well as of due regard 

to 
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to the commercial interests of the country at large, the present inquiry should 
be extended to the Shannon, which stands in the position of having been 
repeatedly pronounced the most suitable port. 

Memorialists therefore pray that the Commission of Inquiry now visit- 
ing Galway, on the subject of its suitability as a harbour of refuge 
and packet port, may be directed also to visit the Shannon, and report 
thereon. 

And memorialists will pray. 

(signed) Fran. Spaight, 

President. 

Rich. Russell, 

Vice-President. 




Sir, Admiralty, 27 October 1858. 

The First Lord of the Treasury having submitted to my Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty the memorial of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Limerick, requesting that the Commission which has been directed to visit the 
Bay of Galway for the purpose of reporting on its capabilities of being made a 
harbour of refuge, and also a Transatlantic packet port, may receive directions 
to visit the Shannon ; I am to acquaint you, for the information of the Chamber 
of Commerce, that the Commissioners were only instructed to report on certain 
points with respect to Galway Bay, on which Her Majesty’s Government 
desired information, and that the comparative merits of the two harbours will 
be fairly considered before any decision is arrived at. 

I am, &c. 

Fras. Spaight, Esq., (signed) W. G. Romaine. 

President Chamber of Commerce, 

Limerick. 



To the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

The Memorial of the Merchants, Traders, and Inhabitants of the City of 
Limerick, and of Noblemen, Magistrates, Gentry, Owners, and Occu- 
piers of Land of the adjoining Counties, in Public Meeting assembled. 

Respectfully showeth, 

That the anxiety \\hich has so long existed for the establishment of the 
speediest and safest mode of communication between Her Majesty’s Em*opean 
dominions, the British North American Colonies, and the United States, has 
augmented, and is continuing to augment from year to year. 

That this is produced and stimulated by the increased value of our com- 
mercial relations, the extension of postal correspondence, and the personal 
intercourse between the inhabitants of the two continents, no more striking 
evidence can he offered in support of this statement than the deep interest 
excited in Europe and in America by the late application of combined science 
and capital for the purpose of connecting the continents by means of the sub- 
marine telegraph, the promised benefits of which wonderful discovery your 
memorialists feel warranted in hoping are but temporarily suspended. 

That this growing desire for speedier intercommunication, so far from being 
limited to the transmission of intelligence by telegraph, exists as strongly in 
reference to postal correspondence and the transmission of passengers, both of 
which will require increased expedition as soon as the Transatlantic telegraph 
(the principle of which may now be considered established) shall be fully 
realised and successfully appHed. 

It is obvious that the s^est, as well as the most rapid mode of communica- 
tion, will ever be that which unites two places with the smallest proportion of 
navigation, and the greatest proportion of railway journey ; such is the problem 
to be solved by all who seek to facilitate the intercourse between Europe and 
America, thus to promote the real and permanent interests of both con- 
tinents. 

257. N It 
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It has been stated on high authority that fully one-half of the passenger inter- 
course, and a large portion of the correspondence, between Great Britain and 
North America, is supplied by the Continent of Europe ; thus demonstrating a 
practical conviction that the British Islands afford the greatest facilities for such 
communications. As this arises from the geographical position of the British 
Islands, which shortens the distance of the navigation, and ensures a safe and 
immediate offing, so the natural and nautical advantages of the western harbour 
of Ireland become peculiarly important as being the ports of the United 
Kingdom from which the speediest and safest Transatlantic communication can 
be obtained. 

If this reasoning be correct, your Lordships memonaiists strongly urge that 
it is the imperative duty of the Government to select an Irish windwaid port 
for the transmission of Transatlantic mails ; and for the attainment of that 
object, to select the best port in Ireland which experience and impartial 
authority can point out. u- t. • 

Under these circumstances, and regarding the rapid advances which science 
and enterprise are making at the present time, rendering any mistaken resolu- 
tions peculiarly dangerous, your memorialists cannot forbear expressing their 
alarm at the risk incurred of compromising the public interests by a renewal for 
nine years of the contract for transmitting the American mails through the port 
of Liverpool, when it appears that an important saving in time and distance 
may be effected by the selection of an Irish western port for this postal .service. 
But as your memorialists are still in ignorance of the conditions on which this 
contract has been renewed, they are willing to hope that the inconveniences 
anticipated may not be found without remedy. 

That it is upon such hypothesis your memorialists presume most respectfuEy 
to urge upon your Lordships’ attention some few among the many weighty 
considerations which, in the judgment of unbiassed official authorities, have 
pointed out the Shannon as the best port in Ireland for the Transatlantic postal 
service. • • t i j 

1'hat the expediency of establishing an American packet station in Ireland 
has engaged the attention of successive Governments during the last 20 years, 
and been made the subject of official reports from Ppliamentary Committees, 
and Roval Commission of Inquiry, more especially in lS37i 1845, 1861, and 
1852. 'The cautious deliberation observed in these inquiries is most remark- 
able. In the earlier reports, the question investigated was that of the general 
advantages possessed by the Irish western ports. The next step led to the 
selection of the Shannon and of Galway as tlie two best of those ports. Finally, 
a strong manifestation of Parliamentary opinion led to investigation, to deter- 
mine conclusively between the relative recommendations of the two ports 
(Galway and the Shannon) which had already been prefeiTed to aU others. 
'Ihe Commission of 1852, of which the late Admiral Beechey was the head, was 
issued with a view to tliis single object, and was authorised to confine its atten- 
tion to these two ports. Admiral Beechey and his coEeagues completed a most 
laborious and searching investigation, examining competent and well-informed 
witnesses respecting the nautical merits or disadvantages of the two ports. 
Founded on these investigations, the Commissioners expressed their “ pre- 
ference of the Shannon ” over the port of Galway, from “ the advantages it 
possesses in point of situation, and consequently of ready ingress and egress, 
and the comparative safety with which the land may be made in cases of un- 
certainty of position, and also from the very smaE expense which would be 
necessary to adopt either of the two places (Foynes and 'I'arbert) mentioned in 
that river to the requirements of a packet station.” Such was the authoritative 
judgment of the latest Commission; and your Lordships are most earnestly 
requested to bear in mind that this judgment has never since been set aside or 
brought into question. , 

That as the particulars of these Reports, as weE as of others made by 
eminent engineers, General Sir John Burgoyne, g.c.b.. Sir Richard Griffith, 
Bart., and the Board of Works of Ireland, have been laid before Parliament 
and are available to your Lordships, your memorialists abstain from doing more 
than adverting to their leading results. 

The Irish RaEway Commission of 1 847, of which the late Mr. Under Secre- 
tary Drummond was the chairman, strongly recommended the Shannon fear 
its peculiar capabEities as a Transatlantic packet port. The Tidal Harbour 

Commission 
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Commission of 1845, repeated in still more conclusive terms the same opin'on. 
The Packet Station Commission of 1851, presented to Parliament and to the 
public an overwhelming mass of evidence in favour of the Shannon as the best 
Irish port for this object. To this evidence your memorialists earnestly refer 
your Lordships. Lastly, the Commission of Naval Officers in 1852 appointed 
to pronounce a final judgment between the two ports previously preferred, 
declai’ed, authoritatively, the superiority of the Shannon over Galway, and con- 
sequently over all the other ports of Ireland. Such is the result of an inquiry 
continued for upwards of 20 years, and conducted by able, scientific, and pro- 
fessional men, acting under the strongest sense of official responsibility to the 
Crown and to Parliament. 

This important decision in favour of the Shannon has not only been illus- 
trated but amply confirmed. The relative safety and facility of approach is the 
real question at issue. The relative distance between the two Irish and a com- 
mon American port being almost immaterial. This question has been effec- 
tually tested by the voyages of the steamers weekly trading to and from the 
Shannon during the last seven years with London, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 
These vessels are, it is true, comparatively of a small class, but on that account 
are the more exposed to sea risks in winter, yet they have made their voyages 
with the utmost punctuality at all seasons and in all weather. They have never 
been prevented, day or night, from making their port. During these seven 
years had there been danger connected with the navigation of the Shannon, or 
with making or leaving that port, it is impossible but that such damages would 
have been manifested. This has not been the case in any instance. 

Your memorialists are also entitled to rely on the opinion expressed hy Mr. 
Cunard to the Mayor of Limerick and his colleagues, “ That he would feel no 
hesitation at any time to run his vessels to and from the Shannon, if the 
Government so desired it, but that no consideration would induce him to run 
them to Galway Bay.” 

An equally conclusive opinion was also pronounced by the members of the 
late deputation from the colonies of British North America, who hesitated not 
to express a decided preference for the Shannon as the best port for ;^merican 
transit. 

Tliat since the decision of the last Commission, the advantages of the port of 
the Shannon selected by them bare been, in many most important respects, 
extended and enlarged. A railway from Limerick to Foyjies, as repeatedly sug- 
gested by former inquiries, has, in consequence of those suggestions, been con- 
structed, and is in full operation. Thus Foynes, the proposed shipping port of 
the Shannon, has a direct communication with London, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Bristol, Waterford, Cork, Belfast, and the whole British 
European empire. A landing pier has been built hy the Board of Works at 
Tarbei-t, the point selected for such purpose by the Shannon Commissioners. 

The lighting of the Shannon has been extended. The large floating dock at 
Limerick has been completed, with width of entrance sufficient for large ocean 
steamers. Additional railway accommodation is in progress, communicating 
with Limerick and the leading lines converging there. A daily steam communi- 
cation has been established between Waterford and Milford, in connexion with 
the trains between Waterford and I^imerick, adding to the great lines of commu- 
nication with Dublin and Cork- An additional direct line with the south of 
England and the great naval depots, and a fleet of first-class steamers belonging 
to the merchants of Limerick, carry on regular weekly communication, for goods 
and passengers, with London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, tims leaving no require- 
ment to be supplied beyond the construction of some farther wharfage at Foynes, 
requiring not 230,000 1., estimated as being absolutely necessary at Galway, but 
the moderate sum of 13,000/. only, as recommended by the late Admiral Beeehey 
and hk colleagues. 

Whilst your memorialists have expressed their serious apprehension lest the 
decision reported to have been taken by Her Majesty’s Government should affect 
their interests, they are bound to t^der their gratefiil acknowledgments to 
your Lordships for the official assurance that no step would be taken by the 
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Gorernment on tlie subject of the two Irish western ports, without the fullest 
consideration of the merits of both these ports, in order to give effect to this 
satisfactory assurance. 

Yom- memorialists most respectfully submit to your Lordships the expedi* 
eucy of examining the log books of the steam vessels frequenting the bhanuon, 
and of the ships engaged therein in the American trade, comparing them -with 
the log books of similar vessels trading to the port of Galway. Your Lordships 
will thus he enabled to a.scertain whether all vessels from the westward bound 
for the west and south-west of Ireland, do not make their landfall at Brandon 
and at the southern headlands of the Shannon, from whence they can safely 
enter that river in any weather, by day or night, whilst if bound for the more 
northerly port of Galway they must pass the entrance of the Shannon, and 
whenever they make the land at nightfaU they must either lie to or run out 
again to sea, until the return of daylight enables them to venture along the 
daogerous coast of Malbay into the Bay of Galway. 

That, on the other hand, from the excellence of approach to the Shannon, 
affording good soundings in thick weather for many miles beyond the coast, 
produced by the alluvial deposits of the largest river in the United Kingdom ; 
from the prominent and well-defined landfalls, the first seen by the m^iner on 
approaching our western shores ; from the well-marked, wide, and ummstructed 
entrance, provided with abundant lights and roadsteads, protected by batteries , 
from the many safe and sheltered anchorages requiring little or no further 
expenditure ; from its ample means of internal communication by rahways, in- 
land navigation, and otherwise, with all parts of this Mngdom; and from the 
commercial resources of the city of Limerick, inclu din g a capacious noatmg 
dock, and establishments for the repairs of shipping and machinery, it is most 
respectfully submitted to your Lordships that the Shannon possesses m the 
highest degree a combination of advantages for a Transatlantic packet port not 
to be equalled elsewhere. 

Your memorialists confidently deduce from the facts stated that it would be of 
the first importance to the public interests of the British Islands, more closely 
connected day by day with Her Majesty’s rapidly improving North American 
Colonies, as well as with the United States, that an American packet staUon 
shall be established at an Irish windward port, and that the Shannon should be 
selected as being the best port in Ireland for that object. As your memorialists 
have learned from the highest authority that the postal revenue produced by 
American correspondence more than reimburses the Government, they submit 
that there are no economical arguments that can justify from withholding from 
the whole British Empire, and the British Colonies, and it may fairly be added 
from the Continent of Europe and from the United States, the inestimable 
advantages attendant upon the most rapid, the most punctu^ and safe trans- 
mission of letters and passengers which the selection of such a station as the 
Shannon for the American packets would undoubtedly secure, and which the 
peculiar natural advantages of that port would render immediately available, 
without any delay, or any large expenditure for new or increased establish- 
ments. 



Your memorialists therefore pray that your Lordships will take tins state- 
ment into your most favourable consideration, submitting it if neces- 
sary to the most strict examination, and recommending to Her 
Majesty’s Government the establishment of an American packet 
station in the Shannon. 

And your memorialists wiU ever pray. 

(signed on behalf of the meeting) 

Edmond Gabbett, Mayor of Limerick, 

Chairman. 
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Sir, Admiralty, 30 December 1858. 

I HAVE received and laid before my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
your letter of the 22d instant, enclosing a memorial adopted at a meeting of 
the citizens of Limerick, urging the advantages of the Shannon as the port 
of departure and arrival of the packets to and from North America and 
Canada. 

1 am, &c. 

(signed) W. G. JRomaine. 

The ilayor of Limerick. 



To the Right Honourable the Earl of Derby, First Lord of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury. 

May it please your Lordship. 

The respectful Memorial of the Town and Harbour Commissioners 
of Galway and other Inhabitants, 

Humbly showeth, 

That a direct steam communication between these countries and America 
has already commenced through the Port of Galway, by the energy and enter- 
prise of an English mercantile gentleman of great pecuniary resources and 
important connexions with commercial men in Manchester, Liverpool and 
London, who has already despatched a large and powerful steam ship to New 
York, to touch at Halifax, and land Her Majesty's mails there. 

That two other vessels of more power and greater speed are already advertised 
to sail on the same route, one on the 27th instant, and the other on the 24th 
of this month, thus forming a line of vessels on this route of three ocean 
steamers, to ply fortnightly, carrying passengers and goods, ^ and transmitting 
intelligence between these kingdoms and the American Continent, by a shorter 
route, with more certainty, safety, and despatch than has hitherto been 
afforded. 

That the Port of Galway has been selected, from its position, and its great 
facilities and advantages, for carrying out this great project, which now seems 
to have received the approval of the mercantile community of these kingdoms, 
and to have realised a universal wish, long cherished, of bringing closer the ties 
of commerce and friendly intercourse between the Western World and the 
British Empire. 

That such an enterprise, so vast in its object, and calculated to be of such 
universal benefit, seems to, your memorialists to be worthy of the special 
attention of Her Majesty’s Ministers, and deserving of such aid and encourage- 
ment as may ensure its being successful. 

That being of imperial interest, it is considered that the vast natural 
advantages of the Port of Galway should be so adapted to the wants of great 
steamers, as that every convenience and facility should be afforded for landing 
passengers, mails, and goods, as would ensure every comfort, and remove every 
possible impediment. 

That with a view to these objects in connexion with the subject of a Western 
Packet Station, the Port and Harbour of Galway has been frequently examined 
by scientific men of great experience, who have recommended that^ a break- 
water and pier connecting Mutton Island with the land, and projected 600 
yards outwards, would enable the largest vessel afloat to ride in perfect ^ety, 
and be moored to the pier, protected from every wind and seemed in the 
firmest anchorage ; and that the eminent contractor, Mr. Dargan, in the year 
1852 proposed to execute all these works for the comparatively small sum of 
152,000/. 

That the Port of Galway, thus improved, would afford to shipping in distress 
on the Western Coast the surest and safest harbour of refuge. 

257. K 3 Th&^ 
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That hoping your Lordship is already impressed with the imperial utility of 
having such a harbour, and the great value of opening the new and direct route 
to trade and commerce, we approach your Lordship with confidence to solicit 
your powerful mediation with the Government to m^e such grant of money as 
will effect the said improvements in the harbour ; the Lords of the Admiralty 
having aheady given their sanction to the construction of these Works, in 
permitting the Bill called “ The Galway Harbour Improvement Bill ” to pass 
into law in 1853. 

And your Memorialists will ever pray. 

(signed) P. M. Lynch, Peter Daly, 

Chaiiman of the Harbour Chairman of the Town 

Commissioners. Commissioners. 
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COPY of the Instmiotions of the 11th June 1862, 
from the Admiralty to the Committee appointed 
to inquire into the Suitableness and Capabilities 
of the Ports of Galway and the Shannon for a 
Tsansatlaktic Packet Station, in connexion 
with a Haebour of llBFuaB ; and of the Eepoet 
and Minutes op Evidence of the said Committee; 
together with the Sailing Directions for the 
River Shannon, drawn up by Lieutenant Wolfs, 
B.N. ; also, of Memorials from Public Bodies at 
Galway and Limerick ; &c. 



(Mr. MonselL) 



Ordered, by The House of Commons, w be Printed, 
19 April 1859. 



[PWee 1 s.] 



257. 



Under 16 os. 
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